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Inguiries About Subsoiling. 


Mr. J. H. Shearer, of Berrien Springs, 
writes the following inquiries, which he wishes 
answers to, both from us and some of our cor. 
respondents, These inquiries have reference 
to subsoiling for a crop of corn. 

1. “ Will subsoiling for a crop of corn pay?” 

That depends upon the expense, and wheth- 
er the crop will yield enough more when com- 
pared with what it would have done, without 
subsoiling, to repay that expense. Again, 
it must be considered that subsoiling is in 
some degree a permanent improvement that is 
not needed to be performed more than once 
ina rotation of four, five or six years, as the 
course of crops may happen. The work or 
expense, therefore, extends over the whole 
series of crops and ought not to be charged 
toone. If Mr. S. should subsoil his corn- 
field this year, the grain crop of the aext 
year, and the grass crop of the two or three 
years succeeding, would each get the benefit 
of it. No reliable experiments have been as 
yet made so that the comparative benefits of 
subsoiling can be determined, but it is well 
known that deep plowing has added mate- 
rially to every crop of corn. Within the 
past five months, we have had pointed ou 
tous fields where the plowing had been done 
on one part with a double team of oxen, 
and on the other with a single yoke, and the 
effects of this plowing done by the double 
team, which had permitted the plow to be 
run at least two or three inches deeper than 
with the single team. The difference in the 
growth of the corn on the two kinds of plow: 
ing was perceptible the whole season through, 
and the yield on one riece was at the rate of 
50 bushels per acre, whilst on the other it did 
not exceed 30 bushe’s. From this statement 
some aproximate idea may be formed of the 
effects of subsoiling, and its advantages, and 
whether it will pay or not. The cost of gub- 


soiling would just double the cost of plowing, 
as the operation is really plowing twice in the 
same furrow. 

2. “What kind of a subsoil plow is best, 
and where can it be had? My farm is a 
heavy soil, with a very hard subsoil, the prin- 
cipal timber being hard maple.” 

There was exhibited by Messrs. Hunter & 
Moir, of Northville, the best subsoil plow in 
use for the kind of ofsoil mentioned. It was 
all made of wrought iron, was strong and sub- 
stantial, and in the best model known. There 
is another form invented by Professor Mapes, 
but where it has been tried hare on stiff soils, 
it has not been found to work well. Thissub- 
soil plow, made by Mr. Moir, can be made 
to stir the soil twelve inches below the level 
of the bottom of the furrow made by the ordi- 
nary plow; but we think eight inches will pay 
well for a first experiment. The cost of the 
work would not average over two dollars per 
acre, and instead of a soil of eight inches for 
the crop, it would have sixteen inches of well 
stirred mould, thus doubling the surface from 
which the roots would draw nutriment, doub- 
ling the capacity of each one to resist drouth, 
and in all probability adding to the surety of 
getting back a larger return from the seed 
and work per acre. At the same time, it must 
be conceded, that the true position of the 
subsoil plow is subsidiary to the tile drain, in 
improved farming. 





More about Hay—Steaim. 


Epiror Micuican Farmer—In answer to 
the article of Mr. Hine on the making of hay, 
in the third number of the present volume, [ 
will here say that J agree with him in the opin. 
ion that no definite rule can be established 
for curing and gathering hay, for as it differs 


53|in quantity on the ground, it varies in ripe- 


ness, and must of necessity, be treated differ- 
ently to arrive at the same amount of curing 
—and this often occurs in our varied soil, as 
we have different soils in the same field—and 
the treatment must be different. The lightest 
and ripest may need but turning and raking or 
pitching together, while the heavier will need 
more handling to insure its curing, and not 
have it sun burnt or the virtue taken out by 


; |the parching sun, and drying atmosphere of a 


good hayday. Again, we haveto be govern- 
ed by the changes of the weather, our facili- 
ties for gathering—the last is an important 
consideration with most of us in this hurry- 
ing season; to manage that we may avail the 
most of our labor. Yet our object should 
be to cure our hay in the shortest time, and 
secure as much of it as possible from the 
dews or rain as soonas cured. I had not in- 
tended to have said but a word on this sub- 
ject, and as I can advance nothing new, will 
come back to tho answer I proposed giving 
relative to the distance which steam can be 
carried. 

The only reasonable distance steam can be 
carried and retain sufficient heat for cooking 
would depend entirely upon the amount gene- 
rated and the temperature attained. Yet it 
would be necessary to vent it at the point you 
wish to use it, until the pipe and boz, or what- 
ever you wish to use the steam in, become 
heated. What I mean by venting is, to make 
an opening either by a plug or faucet to allow 
the steam to escape a little for the purpose 
of forming acurrent from the kettle, pan or 


boiler. 
Yours, respectfully, 
GEO. H. RICHARDS, 
Rural Springs, Feb. 1, 1860. 
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The Moon Question, 


EpirT0R OF THE FarMer,—In a late number 
of your paper there is an extract from the 
Ohio Farmer, concerning the influence of the 
moon. The writer asks “Who has not ob- 
served that cucumbers grow more in the full 
moon than in the dark moon?” Admitting 
the fact above stated, the question arises Is 
the moon the cause of it? Without doubt, 
it is, in part. Now, when any man advances 
a theory, or admits the truth of one, he is in 
duty bound to give his reasons, or explain 
how and why. Itis a well known fact that 
light is essential to the growth of plants ; 
the agency of the moon is merely that of a 
reflector of the sun’s light. The moon de- 
[serves but little credit; for if we should 











place lamps and reflectors in a garden till we 
made a light equal to that of the full moon, 
we would, no doubs produce the same effect 
on vegetation therein. 

“Do shingles, made and laid in the old 
moon, keep and last any better than those 
made and laid in the new moon?” He then 
speaks of a certain roof covered with shingles 
made of the same tree, part being made in 
the old of the moon and part in the new. 
Those split and laid in the old of the moon 
lie smooth and even, those split and laid in 
the new of the moon are curled up and are 
rough and uneven. 

As I do not believe the difference spoken 
of should be attributed to the moon, I do not 
feel bound to account for such difference, 
The task devolves upon those who do believe 
the moon possesses such power. Let them 
explain how such influence is exerted, or its 
mode of operation. 

Let us now propounl a few questions in 
turn. 

Does not the butt end of a tree generally 
split straighter and make better shingles than 
the part nearer the limbs? Is not the top end 
apt to be winding and full of short crooks ? 
Was there not a difference in the shingles be- 
fore they were laid? Were they all made 
by the same man? Were they all laid by 
the same man? Were they all laid in the 
same kind of weather? Was either part of 
them seasoned or partly seasoned ? 

If answers to the foregoing questions were 
correctly given, they would, no doubt, reveal 
the cause or causes sufficient to produce the 
effects in question, without any assistance 
from the moon. 8. K. 

Tipton, 





Rape. 

Amongst tho plants of the cabbage tribe 
which afford a vast quantity of feed for dairy 
eattle per acre, the rape stands prominent, 
and particularly a8 a ‘plant that promotes the 
good return of butter from milk of the best 
quality. This is a property that belongs to 
this plant more than to others of the same 
tribe, and which is derived from the quality 
of the fatty matter that forms the oil that is 
expressed from its seeds. Levi Bartlett of 
New Hampshire, writing to the Boston Cul- 
tivator on the rape, gives his experience 
with it. 

In the spring of 1854, I received a large 
package of rape seed from the Patent office. 
Sowed the seed about the 15th of June, in 
drills 27 inches apart ; they came up well 
and I hoed them, thinned the plants to the 
distance of 8 to 10 inches, Early in August 
I found they stood too thick in the drills ; 
commenced cutting every other plant and 
feeding them to my cows, but in the course 
of two weeks, the plants had become so in- 
fested with lice that I abandoned them to 
their fate. The extreme drouth of that sea- 
son, and the lice, killed nearly every plant 
before the frosts came. My cabbage of sev- 
eral sorts, and swedish turnips fared but little, 
if any better. The next year (1855) early in 
June, I manured a smooth piece of green. 
sward, and turned over flat, and rolled it, then 
harrowed toa fine tilth, and sowed with a 
great variety of turnip, cabbage and cauli- 
flower seeds, as also a portion of the land 
with rape seed. All of the different varieties 
came up well and grew finely, none of them 
suffering injury from fly, lice, worm, bug, or 
“other creature” through the wholé season. 
In July commenced thinning the plants (and 
fed them to my cows, morning and evening) 
till the plants averaged not very far from two 
feet each way. This brought it up to sixty. 
five days from the time the land was ploughed, 
In order to ascertain the amount per acre at 
that time, I cut at the surface of the ground 
every other plant on two square rods, being 
a fair average of the plot of ground. The 
lightest plant weighed three pounds four 
ounces, and the heaviest nine aud a quarter 
pounds, the whole number averaging a little 
over five and a half pounds per plant. There 
were fifty-six plants per square rod. But to 


be sure of not overstating, I will call it fifty | performed at apy other time previous to the 
plants per square rod, which gives just twenty- opening of spring. 


two tons (of 2000 lbs. per ton) per acre of 
the choicest kind of green food for milch 


cows, in less«than sixty-five days from the | 


. 


time the ground was ploughed. 

That season, here, was very wet and cool, 
perhaps much resembling the climate of 
England, which is much more favorable to 


the cabbage and turnip tribes of plants, than 
our usually hot and dry summers. ‘ 

I have now experimented with the rape 
plant for six seasons, for feeding my cows in 
August and September, and can say with Mr. 
Horsfall, “that as yet, I have found no green 
crop equal to rape at that season of the year.” 
When freely fed to cows, it much increases 
the quantity and quality of milk, cream, and 
butter, and the butter comes from the churn 
much more solid and hard, than it does when 
the cows are fed on some other kinds of green 
forage, 7 3 

The middle of June is early enough to 
sow the seed, which should be sown on well 
manured and prepared land the same as for 
Swedish turnips, or cabbage, in drills thirty 
inches distant, and the plants thinned to 
about the same distance. The young plants, 
like those of cabbage, can be safely trans- 
planted. I have only failed one year in six 
in getting a good crop of this plant, but still, 
should not advise any one to depend wholly 
upon it for green feed for cows, during our 
usually dry months of August and Septem- 
ber. Last spring, I sent toa friend in Bos- 
ton, to procure me some rape seed. He 
called at the fourth seed store before he could 
obtain any; at this store he found some, it 
being kept for the feeding of cage birds. 
The seedman kindly sent me a few ounces, 
and it has proved as good in every respect, as 
that received from the Patent office several 
years ago. It caxnot be grown here at the 
North for seed to manufacture oil from—it 
being a biennial plant, it will not withstand 
our cold winters, though, doubtless, some of 
the plants might be stored in a cellar and 
kept through the winter, and seed grown 
from them as is done from the cabbage and 
turvip. I think it would be well worth the 
trial, for farmers, generally, to experiment 
with the rape plant for feeling their cows at 
the season of the year when the feed in the 
pasture is usually dried and parched, as gener- 
ally is the case in the months of August and 
September. 





The Blue-Grass Pastures of Kentucky- 


The Valley Farmer gives the following ace 
count of the method of reducing the wood- 
lands of Kentucky to pasturage of Blue- 
grass: 

“Although blue-grass is indigenous to our 
soil, and makes its appearance wherever the 
wild growth is subdued, yet in order to iusure 
an immediate and thick-set pasture, it is im- 
portant that the seed be sown upon a well 
prepared surface. The most profitable pas: 
tures—that is, those brought into grass at 
the least expense—are the woodlands in Ken- 
tucky and others similarly situated. In or- 
der to give the grass a start here, it is neces- 
sary to clear up and subdue the wild under- 
growth and such larger trees as are of the 
least value, and to admit a portion of the 
sun-light to the soil. February is a month 
of comparative leisure with the farmer, and 
affords the most proper time to prepare and 
sow woodlands to blue-grass. The method 
generally practiced, is to cut out and burn all 
the undergrowth and the leaves that lie in 
the way of the seed coming in contact with 
the soil. In order to loosen the surface of 
the ground, so that the seed may find moist- 
ure necessary to insure vegetation, an imple- 
ment is used, made by securing an ordinary 
ox tongue to a piece of stout oak plank at 
right angles, or diagonally, forming a scraper 
of the width .of acommon harrow. This is 
diawn by a stout yoke of oxen over the sur- 
face, which will sufficiently open it to receive 
the seed. Owing to the numerous obstruc- 
tions caused by stump; ahd roots, neither the 
plow nor harrow can be used to advantage. 
The seed should be sown immediately while 
the surface is loose and open, which will be 
sufficiently covered by the first good rain, or 
by the melting of snow and ‘the action of 











freezing and thawing. This process may be 


The usual quantity of seed sown to the 
acre, is about one bushel (fourteen pounds), 
some, however, sow but eight or ten pounds, 
but it will always be found the cheapest to 
sow at once a full supply where an immediate 





pasture is desired. Lands thus sown should 
not be pastured until the second year after { 


sowing, or until it has once gone to seed, 
otherwise it is liable to be torn up by the 
roots. The universal practice of converting 


the best timber lands, as in Kentucky, into 
pastures is productive of one serious evil, 
viz: ultimate destruction of all the fine tim- 
ber. 
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The Wethersfield Seed Sower. 


The above cut represents the form of a 
new seed sower, for hand use, which has been 
perfected by Mr. T. B. Rogers, of Wethers- 
field, Conn., and which will be found adver- 
tised in another colamn. This seed drill we 
have not yet seen tried, but as it.comes from 
a section of country where the growing of 
small seeds is practiced on a large scale, and ag 
it has met with much favor there, it certainly 
promises well. In a hand sower, there must 
be several requisites satisfied to render it per- 
fect. It ought to be light, so that the labor 
of using it will be as light as possible; it 
should be made so that there can be no 
uncertainty or irregularity in its deposits of 
the seed; and it should be so constructed 


. thet any kind of seeds may be sown by it.— 


This implement is well recommended by the 
Homestead, which is good authority. The 
editor has witnessed its operation, and he thus 
speaks of it: 


“The Wethersfield seed-sower is just the 
implement which farmers and market gar- 
deners have long needed. Its chief peculiar. 
ity consists of a reed attached to a spring 
which is kept vibrating by pins inserted near 
the periphery of the wheel. This secures the 
the utmost regularity in the sowing, and is 
equally effective with every kind of seed.— 
Even parsnip seed, which have baflied every 
machine hitherto used, are scattered by Mr. 
Rogers’ implement with just as much preci- 
sion and evenness as any other. By means 
of different sizes of reeds all varieties of soeds 
are sowed, the time of changing occupying 
but a minute of two. 

“These machines have been used to some 
extent during the past season, and we hear 
most favorable reports of them. In compa- 
ny with many of our citizens, we witnessed 
its operations one day last woek, and can tes- 
tify to the entire precision of its work. There 
is no mistake about it: itis an admirable in- 
vention, managed with great ease, sowing in 
a drill 2s fast as a man can walk, with abso- 
lutely no failure to leave the saed just where 
it ought to be left. It makes its own drill, 
sows and covers the seed, and then lightly 
rolls the earth in contact with it. With a 
little modification it may be made to plant 
in hills, and also to scatter a fertilizer in the 
drill with the seed, We would suggest that 
all interested should examine this effective 
implement of agriculture.” 

This implement, with Bloss’ hand scarifica- 
tor, ought to make gardening of vegetables 
light and easy in regard to labor. 


Grades and Natives, 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer having had 
the opportunity to compare grade short- 
horns and natives, while wintering, after stat- 
ing that all the stock are treated alike, the 
cows having warm stables, and the young 
stock good sheds well littered, says: The nae 
tive cows eat their meals quickly, and then 
grab all they can from their neighbors, The 
natives in the yard do thesame. The grades 
eat quietly and continuedly, and submit to 
be plundered of their last morsel by the 
others. Yet the grades come out in spring 
increased in size, in good condition, and with 
sleek coats, while the natives scem to stop 
growing, and get so poor that it requires a 
summer's pasturage to start them again, 























Ep1tor Miost 
will fall into ye 
men who will or ought to clear up new farms 
and estab'ish their independence by their 
own exertions. Now,as Ihave been through 
this mill, my experience may be of some use 


to those Who Have not fade the trial. I 


know perfectly. well’ How. young’ inen ‘feel 
about leaving the old neighborhood, but rea 


son and: interest should. govern..in. matters of 


this kind. I would fain have remained among 
the circle of my. numerous friends and rela- 
tives, but. my circumstances would not per- 
mit, and Iscerned,the idea of being depend: 
ent on others,; Hence I formed a resolution 
to carve out in the ever inviting West a home 
for myself,. Next I set my heart as fliot and 
steel against the hardships and privations at- 
tendant on the settlement of a new country; 
for clearing land is a tangible reality. With 
these simple preparations and this self-made 
armor which every young man with a good 
constitution has got, or may have, I com: 
menced the campaign. Before locating land 
I took a careful survey ofthe country, and 
particularly the region in/which I designed 
buying. With the vast field open for choice, 
none need to exert his energies on a poor soil, 
Each for himself, from he knowledge he can 
obtain of the country, must calgulate upon 
the chances and probabilities of advantages, 
such as roads, schools, mills, markets, health, 
&c., all of which are of great importance to 
the pioneer’s future success. After selecting 
the patch of woods out of which labor and 
care was to make a home and a farm, before 
striking in, I took another. careful survey and 
made my calculations where I would locate 
my house, barn, out-buildings, garden.and or- 
chard. When I would fence a lane, for my 
farm should have a lane, I caleulated the 
form and size of my fields with a view to til- 
lage, pasturing watering stock and other con- 
veniences. Having laid out the ground 
work and provided myself with the model 
as a pattern to work to, I commenced the. 
siege by bringing all my available troops, in 
the form of mental and physical energies, at 
once into the field, I had no reserves in this 
contest, except the experience that I gained 
as the warfare advanced. There was no sur- 
prise to fear, no reinforcement to guard 
against, I kept steadily in view the fact that 
perseverance led-to certain victory. Young 
men brought up in the village or on an old 
farm, are apt. to look upon clearing land in a 
new country much as soldiers do on a bat- 
tle that have never been in one, but after a 
few wounds or a few engagements, they go at 
that as indifferently as at other business. So 
with clearing land, after the resolution is once 
formed and the work commenced, the task is 
half performed; persevere, and ere you are 
aware, the victory is won. 

For the encouragement of those that con- 
template trying their fortune in a new coun- 
try, I will here add my testimony to thousands 
already on record, that I believe the happiest 
days of the mun’s life who has cleared up a 
new farm is when he is clearing, fencing and 
arranging a home for himself and family. 
How often do we hear the old farmers speak 
of the good times they had when the country 
was new. They will point you to those early 
times as the brightest spot in the pathway of 
life ; all were neighbors then for six, eight 
and ten miles around, and none of the petty 
strifes and discords existed, which are a com- 
mon curse and a nuisance to later times, 
Here is a theme upon which I would like to 
go out to some length, hut the space allotted 
me here will not permit, 1 promised to give 
my personal experience as well as theory. 
And now for a more detailed account of pro- 
cedure. After I had got the whole plan well 
digested in my mind, I commenced opera- 
tions by building a snug log cabin to live in. 
Next I cleared a small field where 1 wished 
to have my garden and orchard, in which I 

planted corn, potatoes, garden sauce, &c., 
taking special care to put out a good supply 
of fruit trees, which soon became a source of 
luxury and profit. This field I continued to 
plow and plant while I was clearing the rest 
of my land, and this alone. I cleared a new 
fallow every year, which I sowed to wheat in 
the fall and seeded down to grass. In this way 
I soon had plenty of pasture and meadow, 
and did not have to spend a large portion of 
my time, as many do, hunting cows and oxen 

in the woods, and soon I was able to keep a 

fine stock which is one of the most profitable 

branches of farming, It is a great mistake to 
commence plowing land as soon as it is 
cleared. It has to be done toa great disad 

vantage, besides it is very injurious to the soil, 


and what is still worse, the plowing and tilling 
is in the way of the new fallow, and the new 
fallow is in the way of plowing, and both are| guyr Oak, Feb. 1860. 
apt to suffer. I would recommend by all 
means not to till any more land than is just | ing flooded with patent hives, and as there 
necessary, until the clearing is gone through | have been so many failures in the practical 

















. en Commenc@ back where the clear- 
g was Hegan and up the sed. The 
i , th ta are rotten, the 


ant labor of p!owing, planting and hoeing 
among roots and stumps has‘beén dispensed 
with. As the clearing advances,much caré 
should. be taken with the fencing, as this is to 
i the etop against intraders.And here 


are the best preventives against unruly ani- 
mals. rs ' are 

This is a part of my experience in pioneer 
life ; and to those that this may concern, I 
would say go thou and do likewise, 


Respectfully yours, ‘ 
Pittsfield, Feb., 1860, L. W. GREEN. 





The Apiary. 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING OF BEES. 


One of the most troublesome, and often 

vexations, duties of the Bee-keoper, is that 
of constantly watching his bees during swarm- 
ing time. The well-known fact that swarms 
often come out end leave the premis2s within 
a very short time, makes it necessary that the 
ear and eye should be kept open towards the 
bee-stand from morning light to close of day; 
and men are often detained from pressing bu- 
siness to attend upon the bees. During the 
hurry of hay-making these capricious, inde- 
pendent gentry, take it upon themselves to 
disturb as much as possible the quiet and or- 
der of the house and field- 
One great objection to the natural swarm- 
ing of bees is the loss of swarms by leaving 
the hive and fleeing to the woods. About 
one fourth of the new swarms are lost in this 
way—and they are usually the earliest and 
best. Some bee-keepers seldom lose aswarm, 
bat the majority suffer severe losses'in this 
way; so that the establishment of large apia- 
ries by natural swarming is next to impossi- 
ble. Indeed, in swarming hives, the time 
spent in watching and hiying the bees and the 
loss of swarms together, amount to more than 
the real profit of a few colonies. Sometimes 
the bees, refuse to swarm at all, and finally 
dwindle away.. There are several causes for 
this. In some cases the reigning queen has 
lost the use of her wings, either from age or 
accident, and prevents all attempts to rear 
young queens. In other instances, prepara- 
tions are made for swarming, but at the time 
the young queens arrive at maturity, the 
weather proves unpropitious so that one 
swarm cannot leave the hive, when the old 
queen deliberately destroys’ the young that 
would have occupied her place. It is believ- 
ed however that sometimes the young queen 
comes out, and in the contest for supremacy, 
which is sure to happen, comes off conqueror 
and takes the government herself. 


Columella, 1800 years ago, complains of 

the evils of natural swarming, and gives di- 

rections for making artificial colonies. His 

plan, however, was very imperfect, and would 

not always succeed. 

An important step towards making artificiay 

swarms successfully, was made near the close 

of the last century, when the German clergy- 

man Schirack, discovered that a queen could 

be reared from worker-brood After Huber 
had made h‘s important discoveries in the 

physiology of the bee, he attempted artificial 
swarming, but with rather poor success, his 
plan requiring too much skill and trouble to 
make it practicable with ordinary bee-keepers. 

Various methods have been tried for more 
than 2,000 years, to increase colonies by 
some process more certain and reliable, and 
less troublesome than by natural swarming; 
but owing to the lack of a knowledge of the 
regulations of the bee-hive, these experiments 
were not successful. 

A fow years ago—and at about the same 
date—two individuals, one in the eastern and 
the other in the western hemisphere, and both 
clergymen—-Mr. Dzierzone, (pronounced 
Tseertsone,) of Prussia, and Mr. Langstroth, 
of Philacelphia, discovered, without any 
knowledge of each other, a method of ma- 
king artificial swarms which is simple, cer- 
tain and easily understood. Having tried it 
often without a single failure, we feel safe in 
advising those who wish to multiply their 


at the beginning of the swarming season, in 
a very short time; and by spending a very 








for the whole season. 
CHAS, BETTS. 


let me say that good fence and good pasture | 


colonies to adopt it. A swarm may be divided, 


little time each day,a hundred swarms might be 
divided in the course of aweek. Where only 
a few swarms are kept this work may all be 
done in a single day, and thus avoid the 
watching for weeks, and the anxiety and 
trouble attending natural swarming, usually 


Parent Bes-Htves.—As the country is be- 





IGAN FARMER... 









working | those / heretofore introduced 
throughithe country/fet | those who are desi- 
rovs of trying something, new, require time 


to test the practical working. of the hive, and 
make a condition that he who sells shall 
take it ‘away whéh fequested to do so. In 
this way there can be no unfair management, 
and no loss to those who purchase. 


-— 





Seed Corn. 


Are the butt, middle, or tip kernels best 
for planting?, Seeing some experiments sia- 
ted in the Valley Farmer, the results of 
which tended strongly in faver of planting the 
kernels from the large, or butt end of the 
ear, and noticing that the editor of that jour. 
nal seemed to think that if the butt kernels 
do really produce the strongest growth 
and the earliest maturity, as the experimen- 
ter asserted, it must be owing to their great- 
er size; that as the old seed is the principal 
feeder of the young plant in its early stage, 
it would be but reasonable to conclude, that 
the largest kernels would produce the strong- 
est growth at first, and that this would natural- 
ly lead to early maturity,we were led to inquire 
whether it is really so, that the kernels at the 
butt are larger than those in the middle— 
Thinking that farmers know more than others 
about such matters, we asked several their 
opinion. One thonght the middle kernels 
were largest and best formed; another tho’t 
there could be little difference between the 
butt and the middle; a third said he did not 
know, had not observed, and could give no 
opinion about it. We appealed to the scales, 
weighing accurately with the scales of an 
apothecary near by, twelve kernels from the 
butt of a well formed ear, as many from the 
middle, and as many from the tip, endeavor- 
ing to select.average kernels from each place, 
The result was that twelve kernels from the 
butt weighed six grains more than twelve from 
the middle; and twelve from the middle 
weighed twelve grains more than twelve 
from the tip; making a difference between 
the butt and the tip of just 18 grains. We 
tried the experiment with a second ear, and 
found the difference nearly the same, but a 
fraction greater. The butt kernels, then, are 
larger and solider, and weigh more than from 
any other part of the ear; and as it is an ad- 
mitted fact, that the seed in all cases furnishes 
the first food for the young plant, it seems 
but reasonable that the largest seed should 
produce the largest plant; and if the plant 
from a large seed gets the best start, it is cer- 
tainly not unnatural to suppose that it may 
mature its fruit earlier. As at present ad- 
vised, if we had twice as much seed corn as 
we wanted, we would plant the butt half of 
the ears, or if we had three times as much as 
we wished to plant, we would use the butts 
to one-thid of the ear; and in the meantime 
we would plant some middle and some tip 
kernels by themselves, and keep a look out, 
which produces the earliest and largest crop. 
Inexpensive experiments and careful observa- 
tion of results are what the farmer wants, in 
order to advance his art. Let him have an 
eye open to the results of his own doings, and 
anear open to the reports of his fellow la- 
borers, and he will be ever learning, and will 
find that there is a right way and a wrong 
way to do everything, and that the profits are 
increased when he finds and pursues the right 
way.—Indiana Farmer. 





Farm Hedges. 


FROM THE WOLVERINE CITIZEN. 


Wherever a good hedge can be successfully 
grown, it isat once the nearest perfect and 
the most beautiful of fences. When well 
established, no winds can prostrate it, no ani- 
mal penetrate it. It cannot be thrown down 
by frosts like stones ; it does not decay like 
posts, or rails. It needs no painting. Every 
spring renews its vigor, and adorns it with new 
beauty. If’stands ever before the eyes a live 
ing wall of verdure, an object of taste as well 
as of utility. There is unquestionably an in- 
creasing desire for hedges, in all parts of the 
older States, and in some parts of Michigan. 
W here timber is scarce, amateurs are experi- 
menting with a great variety of trees and 
shrubs, but probably no one has been found 
that is adapted to Michigan as well as the 
native thorn. They are perfectly hardy, and 
will bear cropping well; the more they are 
cropped the thicker they grow. Now there 
cau be a hedge grown in six to eight years, 
that will turn anything. I have one that has 
been growing only five years next spring, and 
it is at the present time four feet six inches 
high, and two feet six inches thick, and is a 
perfect beauty. It is the native thorn. 

How to prepare the Ground for*the Hedge. 
—Plow a strip six or eight feet wide, and 
make it mellow. If it is where a fenee has 
stood for many years, the ground will be rich 





enough ; if where it has béen cultiveted, it 
will need enriching with barntyard dung, 
which should be well worked into the soil. 
Before planting the thorns, take a plow and 
make a dead furrow in the ceutre, and then 
set the thorns in a straight line ; then plow 
two furrows on each side of the thorns; then 
take some coarse manure and mulch with it, 
and your hedgeis done, Put the mulch thick 
enough to keep down all weeds, and that will 
keep the ground moist through the summer. 
If the thorns are well set, they will be very 
apt to grow. 

How to plant the Thorns.—In the first 
place dig up the thorns wherever you can 
find them, and leave all the roots on that can 
be; in the next place, cut off the top about 
eight inches above the ground, after they are 
set. Set them about three inches deeper 
than they were before. Be sure and make 
the trench wide enough to receive the roots 
in their natural form ; put the surface soil in 
first, and pack it firm about all the roots; be 
sure and set them in a straight line. Set as 
early as you can in the spring. 

To Raise the Thorns from Seed.—Gather 
the berries when fully ripe ; clean from the 
pulp; put into boxes with sand, and put 
them where they will freeze in some exposed 
place during winter. Sow early in the spring, 
covering one-half inch with light soil. Some- 
times they do not vegetate freely the first 
season, but if undisturbed, will usually show 
themselves the following spring. Sow in drills 
one foot apart, and keep clean. In three 
years they will do set in the hedge 


The best. time to trim isin June—the fif- 
teenth or twentieth. Trim according to fan- 
cy ; while young, trim twice a year and cut 
close ; trim about the last of April, and 20th 


of June. 
WILLIAM ECKLEY. 
Grand Blanc, Mich., Jan. Ath, 1859. 





On Feeding Cattle and Sheep. 


A young farmer asks me to give him infor- 

mation about buying and fattening stock. It 
is almost impossible to do this on paper. It 
is one of those things that has to be learned 
by experience, and I have often advised begin- 
ners to commence on a small scale, and feel 
their way cautiously. One great error in 
many, is that they get alarmed for fear they 
are going to lose by the operation, and sell 
their cattle before they are half fat, which al- 
most never pays. For instance, if you feed 
100 days, they will generally gain more the 
last 35 days than in the first 65. Oth- 
ers again, when they think they are not ma- 
king fat fast enough, (as all men will when 
unaccustomed to feed,) are apt to feed too 
much meal. Cattle that have been kept on 
poor fare, cannot stand much meal the first 
two months. I can puton more fat on such 
cattle with three or four quarts of corn-meal 
or its equivalent in other feed daily, with right 
good hay, than with double the quantity of 
meal, Take three or four year old steers of 
good quality, and an average of four quarts 
of meal with good hay for 100 days, and they 
will make prime beef with me. In 100 days, 
aged oxen will require much more meal, but 
I never made any thing by fattening oxen un- 
less bought very low. You get no growth 
on them—only the fat you put on. 
Farmers that intend fattening cattle, should 
always buy those of good size of their age. 
It takes no more to fata steer, that weighs 
1,400 lbs., live weight, than it does to fat one 
weighing 900 or 1,000 lbs., and the largest will 
always gain the most with equal feed, if they 
are of the same age. Then when fat, the 
largest are worth more per pound to the 
butcher; so there is a profit every way in fat. 
tening cattle of a good size according to their 
age. 

Then again I have seen men undertake to 
fatten cattle, and think they must be stabled 
all the time, and only let out to get drink.— 
I think it is very far wrong; for many years I 
have only stabled them while they eat their 
meal, feeding their hay in open yerds in boxes. 
They have tho liberty of large sheds to go 
out and in as they choose, with both sheds 
and yards thoroughly littered with straw, 
and in this way my cattle are always as clean 
as they are in summer when in the fields. — 
Cattle won't lay down in dirt if they can get 
a clean place. I only, or at least seldom, 
buy sheep or cattle oftener than once a year, 
unless I sell in February, and buy half fat 
ones to. finish off before May. 

Ihave given my mode of fattening sheep 
so often that I think a “Young Farmer” 
must have read it. One thing I will tell 
him, that it takes no more feed to fat alot of 
sheep averaging 140 or 150 lbs. than it does 
the same number averaging only 85 or 90 
lbs.; therefore it is far more profit to feed 
heavy sheep than light ones. I have heard 





men I thought of great knowledge, say that 








every animal eat according to their size but 
man, and for a loug time I belicved it; but 
when I come to feed steers in stalis, some 
weighing 1,000 Ibs., some 1,500 lbs., and found 
the largest putting onthe most fat and gain- 
ing the most in weight, which they always do, 
I found those men’s theories would not stand 
the test when tried by practice. 

I look upon experience as being of vast 
importance to the farmer, and farmers can, if 
they choose, make many experiments at little 
cost, even if they don’t succeed; but I would 
not advise a “ Young Farmer” or any one else 
to go into fattening stock for market, especial. 
ly in winter; but I would advise every one to 
feed their regular stock much better than is 
generally done throughout Western New 
York. I know men who keep, say 25 head 
of store cattle, that don’t pay any profit, and 
another wil keep 5 or 6 that will sell for more 
than the other 25 or 30, and make a good 
profit; and the same way with sheep. A im- 
mense improvement can be made on the Me- 
rino sheep; if only thoroughly kept the year 
round, they can be made to weigh from 130 
to 150 lbs. and more when fat, and at a great 
profit—more so I think than any other kind 
of sheep or cattleeither. But farmers in gen- 
eral think any feed may do for sheep—fal- 
lows, woods, stubble-fields, and even the high- 
ways, and in fact the latter is often their best 
pasture. Now if men would only reason on 
the subject, and think how their horses, or 


milch cows, or fancy cattle, if they have any, 
would do with such treatment, I know there 
would soon be a great improvement in stock 
generally, and in nothing more than in the 

erino sheep. Where you find a farmer 
who has purchased a few Leicesters or Souths 
downs at a high price, those he feeds well, and 
he gets well paid for it, and I am convinced 
that Merino would pay him better if he would 
give them the same feed.—Joun Jouston, in 
Country Gentleman. 


<> 


Horse-Power of Boilers. 





We will give some rules by which persons 
may be able to ascertain the horse power of 
a steam boiler, We do this in answer to 
several correspondents who have recently 
sought information on this point. 

Without artificial draft, for stationary 
boilers, 1 square foot of grate and 9 square 
feet of heating surface, is called a horse- 
power. The 9 square feet of heating surface 
mean half the area of the tubes or flues, 
half the area of the vertical sides of the fire- 
box (when surrounded with water), and the 
whole of the crown plate. Question: what 
is the horse power of a boiler having 9 square 
feet of grate area, with the two sides of the 
fire-box 2 feet deep to the crown plate, and 
20 3 inch tubes, 10 feet in length? Answer: 
efficient fire box-surface, 15 foet; tube gur- 
face, 117,6.10; therefore 15-|-117.6.10—9== 
14.7 horse-power. Of course all rules for 
estimating the horse-power of boilers are con- 
ditional, It is simply considered that a boil- 
er which has a clear burning fire, 1 square 
foot of grate and 9 square feet of effective 
heating surface, is called a horse-power.— 
The efficiency and evaporative power of any 
boiler depends on several circumstances. One 
with 100 square fpet of grate and 1,000 of 
heating surface, if it has not sufficient draft, 
may not be able to generate steam enough to 
drive a donkey engine of 5 horse-power.— 
With high chimneys boilers have done well 
with half a foot of grate surface per horse- 
power. The foregoing rule is applicable to 
both cylinder and tubular stationary boilers, 
and has no reference to the economy of the 
one or the other. With a good draft the 
fire-box surface is most efficient in generating 
steam rapidly, but the fuel is economized al- 
most in proportion to the extent of the heat- 
ing surface. Upon this subject Clarke says, 
in reference to locomotives “It is fairly deduci- 
ble from 200 distinct trips, with 27 engines, 
on the Great Western Railway (England), 
that an increase of heating surface from 40 
to 84 times the grate area, with a rate of 
evaporation of about 11 feet per hour, per 
foot of grate, was attended with a substantial 
increase of the evaporative efficiency of the 
fuel (coke), represented by a rise from 63 to 
8§ pounds of water for 1 of fuel.” The 
evaporation of a cubic foot of water per 
hour in a boiler is equivalent to a horse- 
power. Some locomotives have evaporated 
22 cubic feet of water per hour per square 
foot of fire-grate. It will be found economi- 
cal to have about 60 times the heating sur- 
face to 1 of the grate; that is, calling the 
wholo surface of the tubes and flues heating. 
Bridge walls and diving flues are very essen- 
tial for economizing fuel, by keeping the 
heated prodncts of combustion longer in con- 
tact with the metal, through which the heat 
passes to the water, Experiments with 
American boilers, both marine and locomo- 
tive (the latter belonging to steam fire-en- 
gines) are favorable to the superior efficacy of 
vertical tubes. No steam is generated from 
the lower surfaces of horizontal tubes, while 
in the vertical tubes there is a constant cur- 
rent which permits the steam to escape up- 
wards more freely from the heated surfaces. 
This accounts for their rapid generation of 





steam.—Scientific American. 
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The Garden & Orchard. 


Preparation of Soil for an Orchard. 


The following is a letter we have received 
from an intelligent correspondent at Portage: 

Mr. Eprror—Wishing to plant about one 
thousand apple and pear trees the coming 
spring, I wish to ask some advice through the 
Farmer in reference to the preparation of 
the ground. The field had been in clover 
two years, was turned up last spring and 
planted to corn. The timber originally stand- 
ing was Burr Oak, with occasionally a large 
Yellow and White Oak. The soil is compos- 
ed of clay,sand and gravel, but clay predom- 
inates. The subsoil is composed mostly of 
clay, but some sand and gravel mixed in; 
becoming quite hard in dry weather, so much 
so that in digging post holes it cannot be done 
without using a crowbar. At about the 
depth of three feet from the surface, there is 
sand, which extends to the depth of 15 to 30 
feet. Now is subsoiling sufficient or should 


it be underdrained, or both? 
Yours, A.J. H. 


In planting an orchard intended to be per- 
manent, the principle to be adopted is that 
the soil cannot be prepared too well. The 
top soil of the field described, probably is 
about eight to ten inches. This has been 
loosened and worked by the plow; below 
this is a hard pan, which, from its nature 
as described in the letter, must not only 
hold water long upon the surface, but 
from its compactness, will not permit the 
roots of any plant to penetrate a great distance. 
This subsoil, likewise, holding water as it does 
upon its surface till the sun evaporates the 
moisture from the top soil, becomes, as soon 
as the moisture is gone, indurated and baked. 
Beneath the hard pan some three feet, is a deep 
stratum of sand. It is very evident that trees 
planted in such a soil, with little preparation 
beyond the ordinary plowing, would have lit- 
tle chance to grow during the dry season, and 
it is altogether likely that a few of our dry 
autumns would use them up; and yet within 
three feet of the surface, not only are the ele- 
ments of amelioration of such a soil, but also 
the outlet for drainage. To prepare such a 
field as that for orchard trees, in the most 
thorough manner, it ought to be drained first, 
subsoiled afterwards, and the soil itself should 
be ameliorated by dressings of the sand, which 
would have a tendency to loosen that com- 
pactnese, which is derived from the stiffness 
of the clay composing the subsoil, Were it 
not too expensive, and demanding too much 
labor, the best method of preparation for the 
planting of the trees, would be to dig a hole 
for each tree, say four or five or even six feet 
in diameter, through the subsoil to the sand, 
and plant the tree on the broken, mixed soil 
with which the hole would again be filled.— 
This hole would afford a first rate drainage 
for the tree; a well mixed soil, ample depth 
of stirred, loosened earth for its young roots, 
and the trees would be found to grow in the 
most rampant style, whilst the land composing 
the rest of the field was undergoing cultiva- 
tion. These holes might themselves prove 
adequate for all drainage, and if the field 
should be subsoiled every two years, loosening 
the hard pan each time, three or four inches 
deeper at each operation, the laying down of 
drains might be saved altogether. At any 
rate, it would be worth trying with fifty or 
one hundred of the trees. We feel very sure 
it would be an investment that would pay.— 
It is very evident that otherwise, the field 
proposed would be unfitted for trees without 
a thorough system of drains should be laid 
down, and the hard pan worked to a consid- 
erable depth first, The difficulty with such a 
soil is that when once the trees are planted, 
the soil underneath them cannot be reached, 
All stirring underneath the tree must be done 
before it is planted out, hence on such a soil 
asthat described, too much care cannot be 
expended in preparing the land where the trees 
are to be planted. All around and on either 
side can be worked to any depth afterwards, 
or it may be drained, but the drains will not 
have the same good effect upon the soil under- 
laying the trees, they would have, if that por- 
tion had been thoroughly broken up. 











How to Take up Trees. 

An enormous amount of money is annually lost 
to tree purchasers from rude and unskillful taking 
up. Trees are torn up by the roots, asif trunk 
and branches were the one thing necessary, and 
the roots superfluous. The proper way is, to open 
a trench on each side of the tree with a common 
spade, keeping the edge toward the tree, 80 as not to 
cross aroot. These trenches should be far enough 
to go below all, except a tap root, which may be 
cut off. This being done, the tree may be pulled 
up with its roots entire. 

A Grafting Machine. 

A machine for grafting has been invented by §, 
C. Minkler, of Randall, Illinois, one of which was 
presented to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
at its late meeting. It is to be reported upon, 


Plymouth Farmer’s Club. 
SELECTION OF TREES AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ORCHARDS. 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. ° 


As in the discussion of the association, the 
various branches of this subject were consider- 
ed, indiscriminately, the writer will, in the 
present article, confine his attention to the 
remarks made on the subject of 
' PRUNING; 

as that is more especially in season at the 
present time. 

It was urged as indispensable to the ulti- 
mate production of satisfactory trees, that 
the operation of pruning should be conduct- 
ed with a definite plan in view; involving all 
the points which may be considered necessa- 
ry in a perfect model; and, that this model 
should be constantly kept in view, from the 
time the tree receives its first pruning. 

While a few remarks were made in favor 
of pruning high enough to be out of the way 
of a team, the great majority were in favor 
of starting the tops of trees within from 
three to five feet of the ground, varying 
slightly to accommodate the natural habit of 
the variety. This was urged as a means of 
shading the trunk, to prevent sunscald, and, 
also, the operations of the borer; and, fur- 
thermore, as a means of enabling the tree 
to bear the stress of our high winds, and to 
hold its fruit more perfectly; while, at the 
same time, the convenience of gathering would 
be greatly enhanced. 

While it was considered necessary to prune 
with reference to the proper contour and 
balance of the head, it was also considered 
indispensable that we should look well to its 
interior arrangement; and, that the ultimate 
wants and requirements of a full grown tree 
should be anticipated and provided for in the 
incipient process of forming the head. When 
the tree is of suitable age and size for the 
commencement of a top, it should, if necessa- 
ry, be cut back to the desired height, in or- 
der to insure the production of branches at 
that height.. At the next pruning a leader 
should be selected, as an upright shoot for 
the continuation of the body, and from three 
to five side branches, distributed as evenly as 
possible about the trunk, for the first tier ot 
side branches. If more than this number be 
left, the head will become so crowded as to 
render it difficult to ascend the tree. For 
the same reason, all branches springing from 
the trank within two, or two and one half 
feet above these should be cut away. By 
these means the centre of the head will be 
kept open, so that, in gathering the fruit, the 
individual will find sufficient space for that 
purpose, while the light will so permeate the 
entire tup that the branches will produce 
spurs and fruit through their entire length; 
instead of at their extremities only. 

In addition to the carrying out of the 
above plan, very little was proposed to be 
done beyond the cutting out of crossing 
shoots, or those that threaten to become such; 
and it was urged that this should be done 
while they are so small that it can be perform- 
ed with the pruning knife or chisel. The 
season for pruning appeared to be considered 
of little consequence, except in the elimina- 
tion of large branches. It was stated, that 
if these be cut off before, or at the time of 
the first rising of the sap in spring, the wound- 
ed surface does not harden, and that the 
moisture continues to exude for some time, 
producing decay of the wood, and a blacken- 
ed, unhealthy appearance of the bark. On 
the contrary, it was stated that when such 
amputations are performed in June, after 
growth is fairly commenced, the wood har- 
dens promptly, retaining its freshness of col- 
or; while the cambium, so plentiful at this 
season between the bark and the wood, rises 
up forming a ring of new wood about the 
wound, which greatly facilitates the healing 
process. 

These remarks were applied chiefly to the 
apple. It was stated that most varieties of 
the pear, and many of cherry, are inclined to 
produce shoots only from their terminal 
buds; for which reason, especially with the 
pear, the trees form lean, open heads, with 
the unbranched shoots, frequently, so long as 
to be unable to support themselves. The 
remedy proposed for this difficulty was the 
arnual shortening of the preceding year's 
growth; by which means several shoots.would 
be produced from each branch, 

It was also proposed to practice a similar 
process with the sweet cherries, especially 
those of spreading habit; and, as a means of 
guarding against the bursting of the bark, 
and also the danger of winter-killing, it was 
recommended to start the tops very low— 
within a foot of the ground, and, also, to en- 
deayor to secure a moderate, healthy, well 





The Apple Tree Borer—A Remedy. 


Henry Dull of Pennsylvania gives the fol- 
lowing account of his method of preventing 
the ravages of the Borer, which is both eco- 
nomical, and easily tried, anywhere and on 
any farm. 

I planted an apple orchard eighteen years 
ago, and the trees thrived very well for five 
or six years, when they began to droop and 
look sickly. Upon examining them I found 
the borer in great numbers, having done con 
siderable damage, and some of them appear- 
ed to be past recovery. I went to work and 
took them out. After removing them I was 
about to apply coal tar, but I was told that it 
would be a worse enemy than the borer. I 
thought awhile, and decided to apply urine, 
from the cow-stable, having tanks and appli- 
cances to secure all this valuable liquid 
manure, as every farmer should have. I ap- 
plied this copiously around the bottom of the 
trees, and washed the trunks thoroughly. 
The result is, that I have not a borer in my 
orchard, and the trees have completely recov- 
ered, and give me abundant crops. 


I have been using this remedy for three 
years, and it has well repaid me for the labor 
required; and I think I can commend it con- 
fidently to my brother farmers who will first 
carefully remove the borer, and properly ap- 
ply it, say twice a year afterwards. 

It will be seven years this spring since I 
planted five apple trees. Three of the five 
were attacked by the borer, killing one, and 
the other twolooked very sickly. I removed 
the worms, and upon the remaining four used 
the urine freely; they recovered and bore 
this season very fine fruit. 

Three years ago the coming spring, I 
planted thirty-six apple trees, and at once 
applied the urine copiously, and there is not, 
to my knowledge, a single borer in the whole 
of them; beside they have grown and look 
remarkably well. Some of my neighbors 
who planted trees at the same time, obtained 
at the same nursery, complein of the depreda 
tions of the borer. 





How the Allen Hybrid was Grown. 


FROM HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE. 


In the winter of 1843 and ’44, an Isabella 
vine was grown for the purpose of impregna- 
tion with European varieties, in the hope of 
obtaining a fruit that would mature early, 
and be an improvement upon the hardy kinds 
of grape which we already had in cultivation, 
To be sure of its origin, this vine was the only 
one in the house, and it was forced by fire 
heat, so that it was in bloom in winter and 
could not be impregnated by bees, or other- 
wise by accidental cause. 

The seed was saved with care and sowed 
in sand and soil brought from distant places. 
and every precaution used to guard against 
foreign or any grape seed being in this soil. 

These seeds vegetated in pots, and were 
planted in a cold house. In the winters of 
1846 to 1849, inclusive, they were slightly 
covered with hay, and what would not with- 
stand some freezing, were suffered to perish. 

In 1848, in the third edition of Grape Cul- 
ture, page 150, is given the method I used in 
impregnating this grape, and reference also 
to the vines produced. At this time the 
seedlings between forty and fifty in number 
were growing, and presented. such a marked 
variation of voliage, as to give good hope of 
success. Had it been otherwise, other trials 
by crossing would have been made. 

My method of proceeding was this: when 
the bunch of fruit approached the time of 
blossoming, a few of the strongest buds were 
selected, and the others cut away, leaving 
only one fourth of them, and these the 
strongest and best placed: all but a few of 
the best bunches were removed from the vine 
before inflorescence. These bunches were 
closely watched, and as the buds expanded, 
or the caps began to rise, in the process of 
blooming, the anthers were at once clipped 
off by sharp scissors before the pollen had 
bursted, or had an opportunity to work the 
pistil, care being had that this pistil received 
no injury. With a soft, fine pencil brush, 
the pollen, which had been collected from a 
variety of European grapes, (sent from France 
to the late Robert Manning, on account of 
their hardy character) was applied to the 
pistil. These varieties of grapes were of the 
Chasselas de Fountainbleau family among 
the white, and Black Prince and Black Ham- 
burgh of the colored. 

When the impregnation was effectual, the 
embryo grape swelled at once; when other- 
wise, it remained as it was. Thus it was ap- 
parent, that any seed obtained would produce 
a hybrid vine. 

When the fruit ripened it was gathered by 
myself ; the seed was preserved and planted 
in soil, in which no other seed of the grape 





ripened growth. 


could be already there accidentally. The 


young vines grew under my care, were shifted 
and transplanted in pots, and finally planted 
out by me, and have been pruned and taken 
care of solely by myself since. Experiments 
on the vine called Allen’s Hybrid, which has 
proved thus far the best fruit, have ‘been 
made, and it has been found very good and 
very early for the forcingehouse ; the same 
in the cold grapery, where its hardy charac- 
ter adds to its vaiue, as the European sorts 
are, in very severe, cold winters, often more 
or less injured, The Isabella bas proved 
hardy under glass in cold winters ; the Chas- 
selas has been proved more so than the Black 
Hamburgh, and as these two, the most hardy 
grapes under glass in Massachusetts, are the 
origin of Allen’s Hybrid, it seems apparent 
that this should be as much so as the Isabella. 
I have never been sanguine that the climate 
of Massachusetts would allow of our matur- 
ing the choicest sorts of the grape in open 
field culture, and therefore will not say that 
this grape is worthy of trial in this manner; 
but on the walls of our houses, where a front 
from south, a little east, round by the west, as 
far as west-north-west, where the Isabella and 
Diana are sure to ripen, so will be this grape. 
In the Middle and Southern States (and in 
our cities on the walls) it will be invaluable, 
growing in the open air; in the former and 
everywhere prolonging the season of the 
grape by its early ripening, coming in ten to 
twenty days before the Diana and Isabella, 
when properly grown. To do this it must 
not be overcropped ; a vine will mature thir- 
ty bunches of fruit in four months’ times 
weighing as many pounds as a vine with fifty 
bunches will mature in five months, and in 
the one case leaving the vine strong and able 
to do the same the following year, and in the 
other weak and enfeebled, with no power to 
ripen more than a few grapes in straggling 
bunches here and there on the vines. 


I have grown this grape in several places in 
the open air for five or six years; in the win- 
ter I protect it by placing it on the ground 
and covering with hay. This I do with all 
my vines, uot on the wall of the house or 
warmed building ; here it is not necessary, as 
the vines thes placed never fail of a crop. 


The Allen’s Hybrid has passed through 
these trials with as little, if ‘not with less in- 
jury than the other hardy grapes, and we 
had the mercury as low as 20° below zero. 
The Rebecca, with like treatment, and by its 
side, has been so injured that I doubt its sur- 
viving this winter. 

The fruit of Allen’s Hybrid in the open air 
was not so sweet and delicious as when grown 
under glass, but the cause undoubtedly was 
that it was from a vine growing in a cold wet 
soil, a situation that can never produce the 
richest. grapes, as a dry soil and warm, at the 
ripening of the crop, is an essential in grape 
culture; under glass, both in cold grapery 
and in the forcing-house, i know of no sweet- 
water grape of the Chasselas family more 
rich or delicious. It ripens in forcing in the 
shortest time of any good fruit, four months, 
and improves by hanging, acquiring a flavor 
or aroma that does not belong to either ‘of 
its parents. ; 

Many others of this lot of seedlings have 
fruited, one only being white, and this is quite 
as late as the Isabella; several black ones 
resemlile the Black Prince, with the Isabella 
flavor; some partake of the Black Hamburgh 
character'stics; these varieties will require a 
longer season than we have in Massachusetts 
to perfectly mature their fruit. I have not 
tried them on a wall, not having a suitable 
place. 

One other, No. 13, not yet named, has rip- 
ened fruit for the past two or three years, 
which promises to be valuable; it is an oval 
black, and when first colored, which it does 
very early, in four months from breaking the 
bud, it has some considerable of the Isabella 
pulp and flavor, but by hanging a few weeks 
both of these injurious peculiarities disappear. 
The foliage of this is more like that of the 
Isabella than any of the hybrids. 


’ The Allen’s Hybrid vine is difficult to in- 
crease, as it does not strike roots readily from 
cuttings or eyes ; as the vine hag become ol- 
der and from other favorable changes, it does 
strike better now, but the most certain way 
of increasing it, is by layers; it thus roots 
readily, On planting out, it makes small 
growth, usually, the first year (but I have had 
exceptions) ; the second year it grows rapid- 
ly, and must be called a strong wood-making 
vine. It is a great bearer; the original vine 
had upon it this last season two hundred 
bunches, and it was allowed to mature fifty, 
and on some shoots three bunches ripened 
without asbrivelled grape; this was done to 
test the vine, as I never allow more than one 
bunch of passable size to remain on a shoot 
or spur. 








Testimony of the Concord Grape. 

S. Millet; of “Calindalé, Penn., who is the 
most experienced grape amateur and experi- 
mentetin the country, writes to the Boston 
Cultivator relative to his experience with the 
Concord grape: 

“Tt matters not how near to you the Con- 
cord grape originated, or how often it has 
been noticed in your paper, it may interest 
your readers to know how it does in other re- 
gions. I gota vine of it the first season it 
was sent out, and from the second year up to 
this time, it has never failed to produce a fine 
and perfect crop. The vine is very vigorous 
and hardy, productive and free from disease; 
the fruit large, both in bunch and berry, and 
the quality good—better to my taste, than 


Isabella, and ripening at least ten days to two 
weeks before that variety. 


« All this has been repeatedly written, but 
I must state that will rank high as a wine 
grape. Last fall I made some wine from the 
Concord grape, which I bottled a few days 
ago, and which pleases megreatly. I did not 
use an ounce of sugar nor a drop of water, 
but only the pure juice of the grane—ferment- 
ing-in glass jars. The wine has considerable 
astringency now, but that will all leave it in 
time. For a sweet wine, I would recommend 
about one pound of good sugar to the gallon 
of must before fermenting. Taking all in all, 
I deem the Concord one of the most valuable 
grapes we have; and Mr. Bull as well as the 
State of Massachusetts may well be proud of 


producing so valuab'e an acquisition to our 
native fruits.” . 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Peaches in Pots. 

The Rev. D. C. Coit, of Norwich, Conn., culti- 
vates peaches in his orchard house. The trees 
grow in sixteen inch pots or in boxes of the same 
size, which are kept inthe grapery during the win- 
ter, and are removed to the garden in the month 
of June, The trees are merely headed in, and 
kept within small bounds. Théy now bear about 
two dozen peaches each, and are thus made a 
sure crop. 

Wilson’s Seedling Strawberry. 

William Newcomb, a very reliable fruit cultur- 
ist, writing to the Country Gentleman on the 
strawberry, says: 

“This is a variety that is fully worthy of the 
high commendations it has received, and it is dee 
cidedly the most prolific of any variety | ever 
cultivated, and the number somewhat exceed 40. 
It sucveeds well upon almost any soil, and bears. 
abundantly. I have seen accounts of large yields. 
from this variety, but last season I had the curios- 
ity to determine how much could be raised. I 
measured one bed, 16 feet by 17, and measured the 
berries, and obtained 83 bushels, which would be 
be the rate of 560 bushels per acre. The plants 
were set 2 feet by one foot, and allowed to cover 
the ground, and the above is the “*sult, The bed 
has now to be turned under and manured and re- 
set. Ihave found this method to be the least 
trouble, but the beds require to be renewed every 
third year. The old plants usually exhaust theme 
selves,and require the thrifty runners to renew 
with.” 

Bridgeman’s Catalogue. 

We have received a catalogue of the establishe 
ment of the Messrs. Bridgeman of New York, for 
the sale of horticultural articles. The descrip- 
tive arrangement of the varieties of flower seeds 
is very well got up. 

Quince Stocks, 

Mr. Barry, of the Rochester nurseries, delivered 
a veay interesting lecture on fruit culture, at New 
Haven, Conn., noticing the stocks for dwarf pears. 
His remarks on quince stocks are thus reported: 

“Bxperience has established the fact that the 
two French quinces, the Angers, and Paris or Fon- 
tenay, are best for pear grafting. The former is 
most vigorous, and of rapid growth when young; 
the latter more hardy. Some pears succeed best 
on one, some on the other, Stocks are good when 
4 to ? of an inch in diameter, and can be obtained, 
from cuttings, layers, or by the earthing up prac~ 
tice. To obtain strong stocks, plant out a certain 
number of stool or mother plants, in a deep, rich, 
well prepared soil; when they have stood one sea- 
son, cut them all off close to the ground. The 
next season they will produce strong, smooth 
shoots, which the following year may be earthed 
up half their length, as celery is earthed up, and 
in the fall they will have rooted well enough to 
bear separation from the parent plant. If left on 
during winter, the frost will ruin them. Such 
stocks as these may be set in nursery row the next 
spring, and budded the same season. Only two 
crops of shoots can be taken from the same stool, 
and a good dressing of manure is necessary to get 
even the second. Pears propagated on small, 
weak quince stocks are worthless, In budding or 
grafting quince stocks it should always be done 
near the ground, so that the whole of the quince 
may be set under ground without being too deep.. 
‘Trees in Nursery Rows, 

The same authority says, “‘ Trees are too closely 
planted as a general thing; three and a half feet 
between the rows, and three or four inches bes 
tween the plants, is too little space to give either 
air, light, hardiness of coustitution, spread of root, 
or strength of top. For apples, pears, or other 
trees which are to remain two years in the nurse- 
ry row, the distance from tree to tree should never 
be less than eighteen inches for standards, and 24 
inches for pyramids; and even at such distance 
the pruning knife is to be freely used. Country 
people sre too apt to value a nursery tree in pro- 
portion to its height, rather than its strength and 
and proportions—a too common and fatal mistake. 
Cutting back should be freely practiced, and the 
leader, or main stem, should be pruned as well as 
the side branches, else one will get a tall and ill- 
proportioned tree.” 
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as Practiced by the Members 
of Plymouth 1 Farmer’s Club. 


This society numbers among its members 
men of much experience on this subject, and 
as there is a very general wish among our 
farmers, to learn each others’ experience in 


this matter, the club has devoted the time of 


three session to its consideration; in the course 
of which they have been enabled to draw 
out the oxperience of Messrs. Samuel Lyn- 
don, Francis Fairman, William Taft, John 
Allen, H. O. Hanford, J. 8. Tibbits and 
others, in some cases extending over twenty 
years or more. As many of the ideas drawn 
out in this discussion are supposed not to be 
generally understood or appreciated, the writ- 
er is in uced to offer them for the considera- 
tion of the readers of the Farmer. 

The earliest experience of members in 
draining was with timber, some of which is 
stated to be yet doing good service, where it 
is constantly immersed in water, although 
when the flow of water is not constant it is 
subject to decay after a few years. 

Several individuals had tried stone, but 
found them too expensive, even when lying 
contiguous to the drain. One gentleman, in 
particular, after depositing the stone along 
the line of the drain, and laying a portion, 
was so fully satisfied of the increased expense 
of digging, placing the stone, and refilling, 
that he rejected the stone, and laid the bal- 
ance of the drain with tile, and, as he felt as- 

-sured, at a saving. Much of this difference 
is attributed to the employment of what are 

- called English draining tools, by the use of 
which the ditch is only dug of sufficient 
width to enable the operator to work, and, 
at the bottom, just wide enough to receive 
the tile; thus avoiding the removal and re- 
placing of a large amount of earth, which 
would be required in the use of stone. 

In using these tools the last two spits of 
earth are removed by the use of two spades, 
tapered to the slope of the drain, and each 
made just wide enough to finish its section of 
the ditch at a single thrust, the point of the 
lower one being, of course, of the width of 


sand while it is in the process of settling.— 
The ditch is then at once so far filled as to 
protect the tile from any further disturbance 

It is found, after some years experience, that 
tile laid in quicksand, with these precautions, 
aré no more liable to disarrangement than 
when laid in hard ground; and, furthermore, 
that the danger anticipated from filling up of 
the tile, in such situations, has not been re- 
alized. 

A report of the discussions upon draining 
uplands, benefits and costs of drainage, may 
be communicated at a subsequent time should 
it appear desirable. 


> 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, Feb. 13th, 1860. 


Poultry Houses. 


The Southern Homestead contains the fol- 
lowing very good suggestions about poultry 
and poultry houses, which it will be well to 
give some attention to at the present time: 
“In selecting a site for a poultry house, 
attention should be paid to the quality of the 
soil on which it is to be erecied, as also its 
aspect. The soil should be of a warm and 
dry character, and gently sloping from the 
front, that the wet may easily run off. The 
aspect should be such as will secure the great- 
est possible average quantity of daily sun- 
shine; and it should be as sheltered as possi- 
ble from sharp or biting winds, or from the 
driving rain. Every house should be provid- 
ed with a sufficient quantity of small sand; 
or, if such cannot be procured, clean ashes 
are a good substitute; pieces of chalk are al- 
so a useful—nay, necessary adjunct; crude 
lime acts, however, as a poison. Some horse- 
dung or chaff, with a little corn through it, is 
also a source of amusement to the birds; and 
recollect, that amusement, even in the poultry 
yard, is materially conducive to health. The 
ashes and litter should be frequently changed, 
and had better also be kept in little trenches, 
in order that they may not be scattered 
about, and may not thus contribute to give a 
dirty or untidy appearance to the yard, — 
When, however, your fowls have run in a 
garden or field, of average extent, this arti- 





the tile to be laid. The bottom is then clear- | ficial caro will be replaced by nature, 


ed and finished by means of a scoop, of the 
width and form of the bottom of the tile, 
fitted with a “ goose-necked” shank, and a 
long handle, to be used after the manrer of 
a hoe, leaving the bottom smooth and true, 
and of the proper slope for carrying off the 
water. The tile are then laid, sometimes by 
hand; the operator standing on the tile al- 
ready placed; but the preference seems to be 
given toa “hook,” made for this purpose, 
consisting of a straight wooden kandle, tive or 
six feet long, to which is attached, at right 
angles, an iron rod of about the length of a 
single piece of tile. its point is flattened to 
answer a8 a pick for the removal of slight 
inequalities from the bottom ef the ditch. 
In the early use of tile it was thought 
necessary to lay them on boards, placed on 
the bottom of the ditch, but it is found that 
the water is apt to make its way along the 
under side of the boards, and to so under- 
mine them, in some cases, that, by their set- 
tling, the tile are thrown out of connection 
at the joints, and become obstructed. This 
difficulty is also aggravated by the decay of 
the boards, where they are not immersed in 
water during the greater portion of the sea- 
son. For these reasons the present practice 
is to fit the bottom of the ditch to the shape 
of the tile, and lay them directly upon the 
natural surface. It is considered indispensa- 
ble that the natural state of the bottom shall 
not be disturbed by treading or other causes, 
and, especially so, where it is composed of 
quicksand or other wet or mirey earth; as, 
where this has been disturbed, the tile are 
found to settle, after the filling up of the 
ditch. This difficulty, however, is by uo 
means confined to those tile laid directly up- 
on the ground. An instance was given of 
the laying of three inch tile through quick- 
sand, upon a board, where the board had 
subsided, carrying the tile with it, till the 
passage was entirely cut off. This was the 
result of allowing the workman to tread up 
the bottom of the ditch. 

In draining through quicksand, the most 
approved practice appears to be, to begin at 
the outfall, having first takon a level to de- 
termine the necessary depth, and, if there is 
much depth of quicksand, apply force enough 


to allow each man to take out but a single 
spit in depth, the men following each other 
as closely as they can conveniently work, 


while an additioual hand is employed, to fol- 
low as closely as possible, clearing and level- 
ing the bottom, and placing the tile, before 
the quicksand of the banks has time to be 

come loosened. Immediately on placing the 
tile, something like a strip of cloth, a leaf of 
dock, or a little fine grass or hay, is sometimes 


If tho court be not supplied with a little 

grass-pot, a few squares of fresh grass sods 

should be plazed in it, and changed every two 

or three days. If the court be too open: 

some bushes or shrubs will be found useful 

in affording shelter from the too perpendicu- 

lar beams of the noonday sun, and probably 

in oceasionally screening the chickens from 

the rapacious glance of the kite or raven. If 

access to the sleeping room be, as it ought, 

denied during the day, the fowls should have 

some shed or other covering, beneath which 

they can run ia case of rain; this is what is 

termed “a storm house;” and lastly, there 

should be a constant supply of pure, fresh 

water. 

Keep your yard as clean as possible.— 

Fowls frequently suffer much annoyance from 

the presence of vermin, and a hen will often 

quit her nest, when sitting, in order to get rid 

of them. This is one of the uses of the sand 

or dust bath; but a hetter remedy, and one 

of far speedier and more certain efficacy, has 

been discovered at Windsor by her Majesty’s 
feeder. The laying nests at Windsor are 
composed of dry heather (Erica tetraix) and 
small branches of hawthorn, covered over 
with white lichen. These materials, rubbed 
together by the pressure and motion of the 
hen, emit a light powder, which, making its 
way between the feathers to the skin, is found 
to have the effect of dislodgivg every sort of 
troublesome parasite. 

Lichens may be easily collected from 
rocks and trees, and the nests furnished with 
them. Rotten wood, thoroughly dried, pro- 
duces a powder equally destructive to ver- 
min. 

The fowl! house should also be frequently 
and thoroughly cleaned out, and it is better 
that the nesis be not fixtures, but formed in 
little, flat wicker baskets, like sieves, which 
can be frequently taken down, the soiled 
straw thrown out, and themselves thoroughly 
washed ; hay is objectionable, as tending to 
the production of a parasite of the louse 
tribe, the annoyance of which will often drive 
the hen from her nest. Fumigation at no 
very remote intervals, is also highly to be 
commended. Nothing is of more importance 
to the well-being of your poultry, than a good, 
airy walk. 

Cleanliness, a free circulation of the air, 
and sufficient room, with proper kinds and 
quantity of food, are the conditions on which 
success in raising poultry principally de- 
pends. 

Among the most necessary appendages to 
every poultry house, is the Hen Ladder.— 
This is a sort of ascending scale of perches, 
one a little higher than the other; yet not ex- 





placed over the joints, to keep out the quick- 


actly above its predecessor, but somewhat 


invalvanee. By ‘neglecting the use of this 
very simple contrivance, many a valuable 
fowl may be lost or severely injured, by at- 
tempting to fly down from their roost—an 
attempt, from succeeding in which the Birds 
are incapacitated, in consequence of the bulk 
of their body preponderating over the power 
of their wing. This would not, vf course, 
take place among wild birds; but we are not 
to forget that our improvements in the breed 
of all animals tend to remove the varieties on 
which we extend our care, gradually farther 
and farther from their primitive condition, 
and conduce to deprive thom of much of 
their native activity, and as our improvements 
proceed to render them ultimately almost 
helpless; hence the necessity for such artificial 
aids as the hen ladder; and perhays, even iu 
the stable, this accessory is more absolutely 
required than in less humble poultry houses, 
on account of the great height of the roost- 
ing-place. 


Shrubs for the Door Yard. 


At this season we receive many inquiries 
relative to what hardy shrubs can be used for 
ornament. A good well selected shrubbery 
on a green sward is one of the most agreeable 
ornaments. This class of plants isso little cul- 
tivated, that few know enough about them 
to make a good selection, nor are they seen 
often enough to make them familiar to many 
who would like to purchase them. We give 
the following list, which will show the seasons 
of flowering and the kinds which may be 
grown, A good assortment of shrubs is as 
interesting and beautiful, when well grown, as 
the flower bed; and when once well started, 
they need but little labor to keep them per- 
fect and in order. 





SPRING. 

Double flowering almond, pink; Double 
flowering peach, white and rose; Common 
Berberry, yellow; Purple-leaved Berberry, 
yellow, rich, purple leaves; Sweet-scented 
shrub, or allspice bush, brown, peculiar fra- 
grance; Mezereon, white and pink; Deutzia 
Gracilis, white, very elegant ; Common Priv- 
et, white flowers, succeeded by glossy black 
berries ; Chinese quince, bright scarlet, very 
early ; Missouri currant, yellow; Wiegelia 
rosea, rosy, exceedingly beautiful; Spirea 
prunifolium, and Spirea Reresii, both white, 
but different shaped flowers, very ornamental 
shrubs; Golden Bell, bright yellow, before 
the leaves come out. 


SUMMER. 
Snowy Mespilus, white; Dwarf Horse- 
chesnut, white ; White Fringe, very beautiful 
small tree; Japan globe flower, yellow; 
Deutzia Scabra, pure white; Purple Magno- 
lia, purple, with flowers like a tulip; Althea 
or rose of Sharon, various colours, as red, 
white, purple, &c.; Mock Orange, several 
varieties, all white, free blooming, pretty and 
fragrant ; Mist or Smoke tree, peculiar, mist- 
like bloom ; Rose Acacia, fine roseate; Flow- 
ering Raspberry, reddish pink ; Spirea Rose» 
light rosy pink ; Spirea Douglasii and Argen- 
tea, deep red or pink flowers, fine silvery foli- 
age ; Common Lilac, blue and white; Per 
sian lilac, purple and white; African Tama- 
rix, pink flowers and elegant foliage; Upright 
Honeysuckles, pink, white, and yellowish flow- 
ers and pretty berries; Snowball, white, old, 
but one of the best flowering shrubs. 

AUTUMN. 
Indigo shrub, purple; Bladder Senna, yel- 
low, Chaste tree; Lavender, blue; Clethra 
alunifolia, white; Burning bush, bright scarlet 
berries; Hypericum or St. John’s wort, yel- 
low ; Snowberry, white berries; Indian cur- 
rant, red berries; Spirea callosa, reddish 
pink; Spirea billardie, rose ; Wiegelia ama- 
bilis, light rose. 





Inverting Fence Posts, 


When the style of wood is such as to per- 
mit the post being turned upside down, the 
rotting will be much slower, particularly if 
the butt be cut angular or shelving, so as to 
pass off water falling upon it. When the 
post is placed in the same position in which it 
grew, viz. butt down, the capillary tubes car- 
ry up moisture from the soil, and thus it is al- 
ways moist at or near the earth collar; when 
on the contrary the position is reversed, this 
capillary action does not occur, and with such 
there will be slower decay. 

There are other methods, however, of pre- 
serving posts, all of which, by the by, may be 
added to the invertivg practice. Thus, with 
the inverting practice, a hole may be bored in 
the top, ajsmal! amount of corrosive sublimate 
placed in and plugged; this will disseminate 
itself, passing downward through the post, 
and thus Kyanizing the wood by rendering 
the sap insoluble. The portion of post in- 
tended to be placed in the ground, may be 
stood in a vessel containing a dilute solution 





This operation, however, although it renders 
all woods as lasting as locust itself, is expens 
ive, and, therefore, can only be appealed to in 
the vicinity of chemical works, where corro- 
sive sublimate may. be had at moderate prices. 

The lower portion of posts may be coated 
with coal tar, or rosin oil, and then slowly car- 
bonized, by setting fire to this coating. This 
treatment causes them to last a much longer 
time. The ordinary gas tar is frequently used 
for this purpose. 

Immersion in a solution of common copperas, 
chloride of zinc, and many other salts, has been 
used with advantage. 

It is quite strange that while farmers study 
economy, even beyond their truest interests 
in the purchase of fertilizing materials, labor- 
saving tools, ete., still they will fence their 
farms with chestnut, without the slightest 
preparation, repeating this expensive opera- 
tion, as far as the posts are concerned, at least 
as often as once in fourteen years; and this in 
the face of the fact that with the means we 
have named, much greater economy may be 
availed of. 

It has been asserted that the cost of the 
fences in the United States, is greater than 


Britain; we believe this, and, therefore call the 
attention of our readers to the necessity for 
economy in fencing. In many parts of the 
country hedges are used with advantage, but 
in some districts the land is too valuable to 
be thus used, and in such locality economy in 
fencing becomes important.—Working Far- 
mer. 


_ 


What One Cow Did. 


A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer gives the following statement of 
what his cow did. He says: 

Now I will state a simple fact, (my neigh- 
bors might state many better ones, if they 
would,) and ask your correspordent to tell 
how soon @ young man, with ten such cows 
as the one I am going to speak of, would be- 


come bankrupt. 
My cow calved Jan. 1, Sold the calf at five ange 





old, to raise, for.... ..-----.-2------ ence ------ 3 3,00 
January and February, she gave 12 qts. milk per 

day, and in March it qts. end day—977 qts., 

which I sold at 83g cts. per qt. .... --..--.---- 84,19 


A ni, ar and June, she gave 9 er any 

. — , August a September ai Bs6 gta: : 
sold at 23¢ cts, per pt.....---------.--- ----- 86,40 
October, 4 qts. per ay isd qts., sold at 3}¢ cts.... - 434 


i oa acai aeateneen 
November and December she was dry. I 
kept the cow seven months on a mixture of 
English hay, oat or barley straw, meadow 
hay, corn stover and rowen, cut and seasoned 
with salt, and shorts or meal. Of this she 
would eat twenty-five pounds per day, (include 


ing corn butts left.) 


5825 Ibs., at $10 per ton 
5 qts. shorts, 5 cts., or same value in meal, " 


One mn roots per day, 5 cen 
The other five months she had ae pasture and 
corn fodder, at 8 cts. per day.... .--- ---- ------ 





Cost of keeping for one year...-....------- $60,08 
Now I have sold all my fodder at the fall 


market price, have a good pile of manure for 
future use, a cow increased in value, and $17,- 
85 left. No dairy ought to average less than 
this. 

If it were not trespassing too much, I 
should like to say a word on the economy of 
raising stock and grain, but at present, I will 
only remark that I know, from experience, 
that a young man can buy a farm on credit, 
support a large family, pay interest and taxes, 
and after a while, principal, too; and I will 
say, that, in looking back for many years, I 
cannot call to mind the first young farmer, 
with an ordinary share of intelligence and 
energy, with habits of industry, temperance 
and economy, who sacredly regards the Sab- 
bath, pays his minister’s tax and the printer, 
but has, with the help of a good wife, suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a pleasant home. In- 
deed, I believe such men never fail. 








Cure for Hollow Horn, 

D. Case, of Howell, sends us the following 
receipt for the cure of Hollow horn, which he 
says has this advantage, that it is a remedy 
obtained at home: ‘ Take one table spoon- 
ful of black pepper ground, one table spoon- 
ful of copperas, and about a gill of good 
vinegar ; boil together till the copperas is 
dissolved, and when about blood warm, put 
one spoonful in each ear, once in two hour» 
till it is used up. I never knew it to fuil 
even when the animal was down and could 
not get up alone,” 

«This may be effective in certain cases, but 
we have yet to learn that any application 
made through the ear can possibly affect the 
horn. In fact, the best authorities deny that 
the disease called horn ail exists, and that 
what is so called is really a diseased state of 
other organs that have certain relations with 
the horn, 

2% The Tuscola Pioneer suggests the pro- 
priety of organising an agricultural society in 





of corrosive sublimate, and be Kyanised.— | that county. 


the interest on the national debt of Great | - 
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I= Mr. L. W. Green, of Pittsfield, favors 
our readers with some valuable notes on his 
experience on a new farm, which deserve at- 
tention from the young men, as well as the 
old. We hope to hear from him again, as well 
as others on the same subject. 

Ia Mr. John Richard, of Tecumseh, called 
upon uson Monday last. He is the general 
agent for this State of Cook’s celebrated sugar 
evaporator. He was about paying a visit to 
the Maple Sugar Country for the purpose of 
having those engaged in the business try this 
invention. The evaporator will undoubtedly 
be found a decided improvement in making 
molasses and sugar. The principle upon 
which it is worked is so simple, and yet so 
sure in its operation, that few can witness ita 
work without surprise that it had not been 
applied before. 


Za It will be seen by reference to the ad- 
vertisement that Mr. W. R. Schuyler, of 
Marshall, offers for sale a few of hig fine herd 
of Devons, which he has been improving for 
a number of years by selections from the 
well known herds of Patterson, Beck and 
Wainwright. 

Za Why can’t some of our owners of groat 
milkers give us the results produced by some 
Michigan cows, in dollars and cents, like the 
statement of what one cow did, in Massachu- 
setts, which we note in another column. 

#@ The State Agricultural Society of New 
York held its annual meeting at Albany, on 
the 7th instant. 8B. F, Huntingdon, of Rome, 
Oneida county, was chosen President, B. P, 
Johnson, of Albany, Corresponding Secretary. 
E. Corning, Jr., Recording Secretary, and L. 
H. Tucker, Treasurer, The Annual Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Elmira the coming season. 

#@ Our readers will find an article on 
hedges in another column, which will repay 
perusal. We think the good properties of 
the native thorn for hedge purposes have 
been neglected, and are not sufficiently known. 
The English Hawthorn does not possess more 
beauty as an ornament than the native thorn 
where it has had a fair chance to develop it- 
self. Hedges in the proper place, as shelters 
to gardens and orchards, cannot be excelled, 
but we have little faith in them as field divia- 
ions, 

Ia Last week, the frequenters of the New 
York Corn Exchange, had their attention di- 
rected to a variety of samples of wheat, ryo, 
barley, oats, and various grades of flour, the 
exclusive products of California, and much 
interest was manifested by dealers iu general. 
The samples of wheat embraced nine different 
descriptions—some from Chili seed, which 
yielded 40 bushels per acre; two parcels of 
choice white, from Mediterranean seed, the 
average yield of which was 36 bushels per 
acre, and weight 66 lbs. per bushel. One 
sample from Mexican seed, and several from 
California seed, which were said to yield 40 
to 50 bushels per acre, were also examined, 
and some of which was said to be of excellent 
quality, showing pretty conclusively that our 
sister State on the Pacific, although in her in: 
fency, is rich in fertility of soil, as well as the 
“ precious metals,” and promises to compete 
with her sister States of the Atlantic in the 
growth of cereals, as also in the manufacture 
of flour. 

Z@ The Executive Committee of the 
Washtenaw County Society held a meeting 
in Ann Arbor on the Ist instant, at which the 
question came up as to the eligibity of its of- 
ficers. General Williams tendered his resig. 
bation as a member, on account of his health» 
The Committee are preparing for next sum- 
mer’s operations, and meet again on the sec- 
ond Saturday ef March. ‘lhe time for hold- 
ing the Annual Exhibition is not vet settled. 
g@ The Washtenaw County Farmers’ 
Club has been organized, and holds ite first 
meeting at the Coart House in Ann Arbor 
on Feb. 18th. 

#%@ The Officers of the Kalamazoo County 
Agricultural Society met on the 6:h instant, 
and decided that the Annual Exhibition would 
be held on the 25th, 26th and 27th of Septem- 
ber next. 

#@ The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the St. Joseph County Agri- 
cultural Society was held on the 6th instant. 
Jeremiah H. Gardner was elected President, 
and Henry Campbell Treasurer. 


#8 Sohn P. Frances has been appointed 
Corresponding: Secretary of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society in place of Siman Fran- 
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State Politics. 

The nomination of delegates for Charleston 
is exciting the attention of the Politica! press 
at present. There seems to be consideraole 
feeling elicited as to whether the Hon. Chas. 
E. Stuart shall be a representative in the na- 
tional convention or not. For our own part 
we hope he will be sent. He has the expe- 
rience, the knowledge of men, and has oc- 
cupied the positions which render him fit in 
such a convention to represent Michigan 
with effect, and give her due weight, Besides, 
Mr. Stuart is a good judge of horses, likes a 
good horse, is President of one of the most 
flourishing associations in the United States 
for the improvement of horses, and therefore, 
agriculturally, we are prepossessed in favor of 
seeing those interests so well represented at 
Charleston as he can do it; especially as we 
know some gentlemen from away down in 
Georgia are coming up here next summer, to 
examine some of our best stables for Michi- 
gan horses to take there for roadsters, and 
road stock. 

Preparations are vigorously going forward 
in all the counties to send delegates to the 
democratic convention which meets on the 
22d. This convention will probably be one 
of the fullest, largest and most influential that 
has metin this State for some years. 


Congress. 


In the lower house a copy of tho State 
constitution adopted at Wyandotte by the 
people of Kansas was laid before the house. 
The committee on commerce have called for 
information relative to the Slave trade, and 
official communications with the British 
government relative to the same. Mr. Blair 
of Missouri has entered his claim for the seat 
occupied by Mr. Banet of the St. Louis dis- 
trict. 

The memorial of Wm. A: Howard contest- 
ing the seat of Mr. Cooper the representative 
from this district has boen presented, an re- 
ferred to the committee on elections. A num- 
ber of changes on the committees have been 
made during the week. The contest on of- 
ficers and appointments have narrowed down 
to the printer. In electing a candidate there 
has been a good deal of trouble, and the se- 
lection finally, after a sharp contest, settled 
upon John A. Defrees, of Indianapolis. When 
brought into the house last Monday, the con- 
test was between Defrees and Glossbrenner, 
late Sergeant-at-arms, the latter coming with- 
in three votes of being equal to his oppon- 
ent. The election on Monday was interrupt- 
ed by the announcement of the death of 
Senator Broderick, to whose memory due 
honor was done by eulogies from Messrs, 
Barnell, Maskin, Stout, Burlingame, Morris 
and Sickles. 

In the Senate the death of Senator Broder- 
ick was announced, by Senator Haun of Cal- 
ifornia, and eulogies pronounced by Senator 
Crittenden, Seward, Foote and Toombs.— 
Mr. Foster of Connecticut declined to vote for 
the resolutions on the ground :hat the de- 
ceased had fallen in a duel. Senator Douglas 
was prevented from saying a word of kind 
regret for his late political associate, by an 
attack of pleurisy, which confined him to his 
room. 
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February Monthlies. 





Beadle’s Home Mcnthly is evidently striving for 
@ successful ‘rivalry with the older establishea 
magazines of ladies literature. It is a handsome- 
ly printed work, each number illustrated with en- 
gravings, and the pages filled with stories, sketch- 
es of his‘orical characters, poems, and usefal 
hints about dress, cookery, housekeeping, and 
home matters generally. [tis edited by Mrs. M. 
V. Victor, and published in New York by Beadle 
and Adams at $1.50. 

Merry’s Museum.—This liitle favorite with the 
children is out as promptly as ever, in spite of the 
great loss and damage it snstained by the great 
fire in New York last month. Uncle Merry, 
though getting old, comes out “fire proof” deter- 
mined to make his little Museum better and better 
every month. Terms of the Museum $1 per year. 

Godey's Lady’s Book for March is out nearly a 
month in advance. But for that foul! blot of the 
Slimmens chapters upon its pages, it would be 
quite as respectable a number as any of its prede 
cessors. The writer that can conceive such mon- 
strous indecencies in regard to her own sex, and 
unblushingly put them in print for the young and 
innocent to read, must be too much accustomed to 
low associations to blush at anything. These 
chapters have not the merit of either sense or hu- 
mor, or Wit, nor even of pure nonsense, They 
are impure, unnatural, execrable attempts at cari- 
cature—attempts Only, and miserable failures at 
that. Itis a pity that Godey has sullied his Book 
with such libelous vulgarity, 

Hall's Journal of Health,—There is no better 
way of giving an idea of the utility of the above 
work than by recapitulating its table of contents, 
which are as follows: Sleeplessness; New York 
Husbands; Learning to Drink; Dining Down-town 
Evils; Living up town and out of town; Reading 
aloud, its social advantages and physical benefits; 
Skating; Inconsiderations; Summer Sours; Poi- 
sonous bites; Curing colds; Nine Nevers; Causes 
of Disease; Burying Alive; Care of the Eyes; 
Traveling hints; Music healthful; Young old 
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‘people; Dyspepsia and drunkenness; Uses of Ice; 


Winter Rules; Physivlogical chair; Consumption 
induced; Spinal deformities; Antagonistics to 
consumption; How to walk; Position in sleep; A 
manly carriage. 

Price of the Journa! $1 a year. 
W. Hall, Editor, New York. 

We acknowledge the receipt regularly of the 
Journal, and of the Fireside Monthly, its excellent 
companion. 

The Sca/pel—This most excellent quarterly for 
January has been duly received. It contains some ; 
entertaining chapters of miscellaneous reading as 
well as articles devoted to health, physiology, and 
the treatment of diseases, all of which are of the 
highest interest and cannot fail to benefit those 
who read. Dr. Dixon, the editor, is an experi- 
enced physician and surgeon, an independent 
thinker and fearless writer. He does not publish 
a@mere medical journal, but a work designed ex. 
clusively for the instruction of the people. 

Price of the Scalpel $1 a year. 


Address W. 





- Literary Notes and News. \ 





I-aF-The prospects of a family discussion among 
the Beechers seems to be imminent. Miss Catha 
rine Beecher has recently written a book, dedica- 
ted to “The editors of the secular press,” which 
is entitled “An appeal to the people in behalf of 
their rights as authorized interpreters of the 
Bible.” This work we have not yet seen, but the 
accounts of itseem to show that Miss Beecher is 
strongly imbned with an impression that the Pe- 
lagian interpretation of Scripture is more conso- 
nant with a correct theology than the more gene- 
rally received doctrine of St. Augustine. As on 
the other hand her sister, Mrs. Stowe, and H. W. 
Beecher are strongly Augustine, whilst Edward 
Beecher, the author of “ The Conflict of Ages,” is 
stated to favor the Pelagianism of his sister, it is 
probable that a discussion of great interest to 
“secular editors’’ and their readers may be the re- 
sult. As every one may not be acquainted with 
the somewhat ancient ideas of Pelagius and his 
school, we will briefly state that his followers fa- 
vored the belief that the original sin of Adam and 
Eve was confined to themselves, and should not 
be imputed to their posterity; that the human 
race derives no inherent corruption or depravity 
from their origin, but that we enter the world as 
pure and unepotted as Adam did at his creation. 
Hence infant baptism is not a sign or sealof the 
remission of sins, but only a mark of admission 
into the kingdom of Christ. Personally, theres 
fore, as by our own free will we sin, so by the ex- 
ercise of the same powers, we may repent and re- 
form, assisted by the grace of God, and become 
in the highest degree virtuous and pious, This of 
course does not detract from the Givinity of Christ 
and his example, but it certainly militates against 
the doctrine that his death was a sacrifice and an 
atonement. 

fesx-The Grand Rapids editors during the past 
week, have had their sympathies strongly excited 
by the decease of a contemporary, named the 
Great Western Jou:nal. Even the remaining con- 
ductor seems to have become sensible his “‘ phe- 
links’? have been touched in various ways by the 
“individual” editor, to whom for the future he 
promises to give a “wide berth; ” whilst the pro- 
prietor, who entered into the enterprize with all 
the enthusiasm of a man who believes that the 
press can be made the engine of reforms, has 
learned that it cannot be conducted on the mere 
imaginings of a literary egotist, but that it ree 
quires experience, ability and constant steady ape 
plication of well directed and skilled mental labor, 
such as no other business or profession can supe 
ply, or even requires. 

eae Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston are 
about to issue Hawthorne’s new work, entitled St, 
Hilda’s shrine. 

faF Miss Florence Nightingale has written a lit- 
tle work upon nursing invalids, entitled “ Notes on 
Nursing—what it is and what it is not.” 

—Lord Macauley’s fifth volume of the History 
of England, will be published within a short time, 
it is now believed. 

f@-The Westminster Review, just issued by 
Leonard scott & Co., in its contents has two arti- 
cles particularly worthy of notice: one “On Sicily 
as it was and is,’”’ and the other on “ Christian Re- 
vivals,’ The other contents are good, but these 
two are particularly worthy of notice. 

$es-The first volume of Park Goodwin’s long 
promised History of France is nearly ready for 
publication. This first volume gives the history 
of Gaul from the most ancient times to the death 
of Charlemagne. 

Se A anew volume of poems from the pen of 
Mrs, E. Barrett Browning is promised soon, from 
the press of C. 8. Francis & Co. of Boston. 

fe A German newspaper entitled the Gazetie, 
of Leipsic, celebrated its two hundredth birth 
day a short time ago. Another at Rostock, its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

Zaz Dr. Lepsius, the great Egyptian archgolo- 
gist, has at last finished the illustrations of the 
work upon which he has been employed for so 
many years, on the antiquities of the land of the 
Nile. 


Political Notes of the Week, 








—The Maryland House of Delegates have adop- 
ted resolutions condemning the actionof H. W. 
Davis in aiding by nis vote to organize the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

—The last of the Harper’s Ferry prisoners has 
been tried at Charlestown, Virginia, and convicted, 
The trial was carried on without any of that popu- 
lar excitement which characterized the former 
ones, 

—The Kansas papers seem to apprehend that 
the border war between Missouri and Kansas is 
not yet extinct, an invasion from Missouri being 
apprehended. 

—New York Chamber of Commerce have adop- 
ted a memorial recommending that the President 
of the United States make proposition to mediate 
between China, and France and England, 

—The French Spoliation bill is to be pressed 
forward by its friends this session of Congress, 
with the design to get it passed at an early date. 

An attempt at personal assault has been made 





by a Virginia member of Congress, a Mr. Ed: 


mundson, upon Mr, Hickman of Penn. Fortu- 
nately, some friends of the parties were present in 
time to prevent any blows, although Mr. Hickman’s 
hat got knocked off. The cause is said to be 
something Mr. Hickman said in debate in refere 
ence to Virginia. 

—A movement is being made in Congress for a 
general bankrupt law, but the prospect is not very 
promising for its euccess. 

—The President bas vetoed the bill to improve 
the navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi.— 
The objections are the same as those urged against 
the appropriation for the St. Clair flats. 


—Governor Robinson, of Kansas, has been be- 
fore the Harper’s Ferry Committee. His testimo- 
ny goes to show that he had not seen John Brown 
for two years. 

—The Mexican treaty is still in an unsetiled 
state, Mr. McLane has not brought any informa- 
tion that will lead to a more definite settlement at 
present. . 

—A bill for the establishment of a territorial 
government over Dacotah is to be introduced into 
Congress. 

—The democrats of Chicago have nominated 
Walter S. Gurnee as candidate for Mayor at the 
next election. } 

It is announced that all the troops except one 
regiment are to be withdrawn from Utah, and that 
they will be stationed on the line of the Mexican 
frontiers as protection from the Indians. 

—Private accounts from the Rio Grande repre- 
sent the statements regarding affairs in that quar- 
ter as much exaggerated, the object being to af- 
ford a restless set of adventurers a pretext for 
crossing into Mexico. Apart from Cortinas’ band 
the Mexicans are represented as exceedingly 
friendly. 

—Mr. Cass is reported to be suffering under a 
serious attack of illness. 

—The telegraph reporter to the associated press 
gives the following account of the attack upon 
Mr. Hickman: ‘The facts are believed to be, 
that Edmundson meeting Hickman in the Capital 
grounds, deliberately cut a small fir switch, and 
applied it to Mr. Hickman’s face, denouncing him 
at the same time as a coward and aslanderer.— 
Messrs. Breckenridge and Keitt, who were in 
company with Mr. Edmuudson, prevented further 
proceedings. The alleged cause of attack is cer- 
tain late speeches of Mr. Hickman, in which he 
was understood as taunting Virginia for want of 
spirit and manhood.” 

—The book binding for the House of Represen- 
tatives has been given to H. D. Cooke, of the 
Ohio State Journal, and G. W. Alexander, of New 
York. 





Foreign Events. 





—The French Legislature is to convene on the 
23d of February, when the new commercial and 
administrative projects will be submitted. 


—It is reported that treaties similar to that 
made by France with England will be made with 
other powers. 

—The foreign commerce of France has increas- 
ed 80 per cent. since 1852. 

—The Austrio-Italian territory does not seem to 
be very quiet. Rumor states that the territory 
around Verona is to be placed in a sta‘e of siege. 

—The adherents of the expelled rulers of the 
Italian duchies are plotting counter revolutions, 
Three large shells were exploded at the gesidence 
of the new Governor of Tuscany. 

—The Neapolitan ruler 1s not living very quietly. 
He has dismissed his ministry because they would 
not second the employment of force to put down 
his subjects. 

—The Pope is determined not to allow the eld 
est son of the church to remain in the family. He 
asks the recall of the French army from Rome.— 
Napoleon it seems has written him a second letter, 
in which he tells him to remember the lesson giv- 
en in history by Henry the Eighth of England — 
Meanwhile the troops in Rome will be withdrawn 
if the Holy Father persists in his requests. Na+ 
poleon at the same time declares that he will give 
a month’s notice to all foreign residents in the 
Great City of the fact of the withdrawal. These 
troops have been in Rome since the famous siege 
of 1848, in which Margaret Fuller took part. 

—At Bogota, in South America, the Catholic 
clergy had all the Bibles distributed by the London 
Bible Society collected together and burned in 
the public square. The report says that the resie 
dent American minister countenanced the pro- 
ceeding. We think this can hardly be correct. 

—In the English House of Commons, the ques- 
tion of repressing the slave trade was brought be- 
fore itby Lord Brougham. Information was aske 
ed relative to the rumored annexation of Savoy 
to France, but the ministry replied that no official 
information on the subgect had been received.— 
Lord John Russell also stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Monckton Milnes, that, in compliance 
with the address of the House onthe cruelties 
practiced on board American ships, he had com- 
municated with the American government, and 
power had been given by it to Mr. Dallas to enter 
into negotiations to put an end to the atrocities so 
disgraceful to humanity. A convention was be- 
ing drawn np with this object in view. This an- 
nouncement was received with cheers. 

—The position of Austria is exciting consider- 
able speculation. The Emperor is unwilling to 
give way for any reforms, and desires strongly to 
enforce the most despotic sway, both civilly and 
religiously over his subjects, and for this he relies 
mostly on the influence of the Roman Catholics 
and the sympathy for the Pope, whom he is desir 
ous to sustain. For this purpose it is generally 
known that he is in league with Naples, Bavaria, 
and the ultra catholics of Germany. For this 
purpose, also, he is giving aid to the Pope by ena 
bling him to increase his forces by volunteer 
Germans, dismissed from the Austrian army. To 
give full play to this force inthe Roman States, the 
Pope has negotiated a loan, and is anxious to have 
the French garrison leave Rome, believing that as 
soon as he is strong enough, the support given 
him by Naples and Austria, will be backed up by 
the German catholics, and by an attempt in France 
to overthrow the Napoleonic rule. It is with a 
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that Sardinia and her ally, Napoleon, are keeping 
up a large French force in Italy, which has recent- 
ly been increased by an addition of 7,000 men 
and ample stores. So we may leok for another 
Italian difficulty to be settled before the summer 
is over. 

Mexican affairs are as unsettled as usual, Mira- 
mon is reported to have lost all he had gained, 
and the liberal party have gained. The latter pro- 
pose to attack Mexico as soon as Miramon starts 
from it on his expedition against Vera Cruz. 





Scientific Intelligence, 





The Caloric Engine is fast being adopted in many 
places where stationary work is required. Its safety, 
the ease with which it can be worked, the small amount 
of fuelit requires, and its freedom from all danger of ex- 
plosion, is bringing it into general notice. Professor 
Henry in a report made to the Lighthouse Board, on 
this engine states: 

“It (the Calorie Engine) is very simple in construc- 
tion, easily put in operation; easily worked, and not 
liable to get out of order.” “The quantity of fuel re- 
quired to supply the necessary amount of motive power 
is too small to be considered an item of importance.— 
The furnace holds about a peck of coal, and no addition 
to the fire was made during the time the committee was 
making the examination, though the engine was con- 
stantly in motion for several hours. But the properties 
which more particularly recommend it for the purpose 
of signals are, that it offers not the least danger of ew- 
plosion, and no water is required for its operation.” 

Tus Naw PLANEt.—Two or three months ago we an- 
nounced the discovary by M. Le Verrier, the discoverer 
of Neptune, of perturbations in the orbit of Mercury 
which led him to believe that there must be planetary 
bodies between Mercury and the Sun. We gave his 
reasonings somewhat in detail, as this discovery was 
even more remarkable than that of the outmost planet 
of oursystem. We then stated what he then believed, 
that this might be a ring of bodies too small even for 
telescopic observation, and, at any rate, that probabili- 
ties were not in favor of the actual confirmation, for 
many years, of the brilliant deduction of the great as- 
tronomer. 

But while M. Le Verrier was communicating his dis- 
covery to the public, a doctor of medicine in one of the 
departments of France (Eure-et-Loir) was actually ob- 
serving one of these planets. M. Lescarbault, the doc- 
tor of Orgeres, while yet a student in Paris, hadsostrong 
a mania for astromical observations that he saved out of 
his yearly allowance of $300, $150 for a telescope. This 
he installed in a turning dome, in great part the work of 
his own hands, and, oddly enough, he recorded his 
observations on white-wood planks with a pencil. When 
a plank was full, a few strokes of the plane made it as 
good as new. Soa plank an inch or two in thickness 
became equivalent to a whole ream of paper, but these 
new palimpsests retained nothing of the old writing.— 
Indeed, the astronomic physician used almost as primi- 
tive a book as that by which the Norway lumberman 
are paid off. The bookkeeper, after comparing accounts 
with the workman, sends him’ to the cashier for his 
wages, chalking the amount on his back, and when the 
cashier has paid him,he takes his receipt himself by 
brushing off the chalk-marks. 

It was on the white-wood plank, which, fortunately 
had not been planed off, that M. Le Verrier found the 
first observation of a planet, with an estimated diameter 
of about one quarter that of Mercury, and much more 
important in weight, if not in bulk, than any of the 57 
planets which inhabit the void between Mars and Jupi- 
ter. M. Lescarbault’s planet requires about three weeks 
for its revolution about the sun, while the period of 
Mercury is about three months, Itis only one-seventh 
of the distance of Mercury from the centre of the sun, 
and itis very doubtful whether it can be seen except 
when it passes across the disc of the sun. 

This observation was made bofore the publication of 
aM. Le Verrier’s calculations, and its importance was re- 
vealed to the obscure physician by an article in the 
Cosmos, which encouraged him to publish it; M. Le 
Verrier went immediately to Orgeres, and the modest 
doctor was infinitely surprised one morning to find the 
astronomer-in-chief of the National Observatory his 
guest. The original plank was carried off in triumph 
by the National astronomer, and publicly exhibited at 
the next meeting of the Academy of Sciences. 

This is probably only the first of a new series. Itsac- 
tion on Mercury can only account for its perturbations 
in part. Probably there are not less than a dozen in 
the comparatively limited space between the sun and 
Mercury, only about 30,000,000 miles, Theoretical as- 
tronomy has achieved anew triumph. Oursolar system 
has been explored with pen and telescope from its cen- 
tre to its circumference.—X. Y. Tribune. 


Patents.—The list of patents for the weck ending 
January 31, 1860, contains two for inveutions by citizens 
of Michigan, 

No. 26,998, is for an improved back centre for lathes, 
by A. Lafever and George C. Barnes, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, The Scientific American, thus describes its 

“This invention consists in oiling the®enter point or 
that point against which the wood to be turned abuts, 
by causing the oil to flow from an oil cup through the 
end of the shank and to the point ofa valve stem which, 
when not in use will prevent the oil contained in the oil 
cup from flowing; and it further consists in tapping the 
valve stem in the front end of the shank and introdu- 
cing a screw cap, sv that the self-oiler may be applied to 
old shanks, by removing the old centre points.” 

27,018 is for improved holder for tinman’s shears, by 
Alva Worden, of Ypsilanti. By this improvement, the 
workman may change the position of his shears and 
stakes with regard to his work, without removing or lift 
ing them from their places. 


General News. 





- Much excitement prevails in Chicago on account of 
the discovery that a Mrs, Burch, the wife of a rich bank- 
er of that city, had been found guilty of improper inti- 
macy with David Stuart, formerly of this State. 

—The friends of Mrs. Burch, in Albany, charge that 
the husband has been guilty of a conspiracy to get rido 
an honest and devoted wife,so that he may marry a 
a young lady in Chicago, for whom he has manifested a 
warm attachment. Her friends, it is said, are prepared 
to prove her innocence, and to establish a chain of testi- 
mony that will convict the husband of conspiracy. 

—Fifty-three negroes of considerable wealth, and agri- 
culturists, are about to move from Louisiang to Hayti. 

—Letters from Utah represent that territory in a bad 
state—anarchy and plunder are the general rnle. Brig- 
ham Young, in a sermon preached on the 18th Decem- 
ber, said: “I have no revelation with regard to the 
stealing that is going on in this Territory. When the Lord 
wants it stopped, he will stopit! Ibelieve that a man 
can steal and be justified in the act.” 

—A quantity of curiously-shaped bones have been ex- 
humed lately, from a marl-pit in Monmouth county, N. 
J., which, from their size and appearance, are judged to 
belong to nospecies of animal known to exist at present. 
They are supposed to be the bones of an animal known 
to naturalists as the Mossasaurus, or Lizard of the 
Meuse—so called from the first specimen having been 
found on the banks of the river Meuse, in Holland. 

—The sixteen ladies of Jefferson, Jackson county, in 
this State, who were brought to trial before a justice for 
destroying and breaking up a whiskey shop in that vil- 
age, have not yet suffered. The jury that tried them 
could not agree, five being for acqutital and one for con- 


knowledge of these views on the part of the Pope | viction, We should like to see the jury in this State 








that would agree to condemn women for such an act.— 
The right place for them would be onboard the glaver 
recently trken into St. Helena, on which one in every 
seven died in less than ten days. 

—Out of a party of Canadians who left St. Paul's, Mine 
nesota, on the 16th of last August, for Frazer River, con- 
sisting of fifteen persons, thirteen were killed by the In- 
dians on the route. One man was tied toa treo and 
burned, and two others were killed as a sacrifice or re- 
venge for the death of some Indians: the others were 
killed while protecting themselves from the depreda- 
tions of the several tribes through which they had to 
pass. 

—The Kerosene oil manufacture does not seem to- 
be profitable. One of the Delmonicos, of New York, 
has been obliged to make an assignment. He was a 
principal owner of the stock of the company. 

—T. D. Gilbert of Grand Rapids has presented to the 
Union School of that city, a fund of $2,000, the interest 
of which is to be awarded as premiums to such scholars 
as may be deemed worthy of them. 

—The office of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 
Company is to be removed to Kalamazoo, and the ma- 
chine shops of the company are to be located in that eity. 

Colt, the inventor, has got up a revolving shot-gun, 
a five shooter. 

—The shoemakers of Lynn, are discussing the subject 
of having a higher rate of wages. 

—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is suffering from being 
thrown from a carriage. 

—The recruiting station at Detroit has enlisted 89 men 
in the last four months; 98 were refused ag unsound or 
not of the proper age or size. 

—The Rhode Island Exchange Bank has failed, the 
cashier being a defaulter to the amount of $72,090, and 
to the Savings Bank of the town for $36,000. The hold- 
ers of bills are said to be safe. 

—On the 10th instant a hurricane prevailed at New 
York, which did a great deal of damage to shipping. A 
great many steamers were injured, and hundreds of 
buildings were unroofed and walls blown down. A 
school house in Brooklyn, worth $22,000, with a library 
of $15,000 was crushed and destroyed. 

—Dr. Grant's nurseries and greenhouses, at Iona, om 
the Hudson river, suffered terribly in the gale of Thurs- 
day night of last week. It is said that $25,000 would 
not repair the terrible damage to these grape nurseries 
alone. 

—The New York newspapers have been filled for the 
past week with the losses of shipping and buildings occa- 
sioned oy the gale. There were but few accidents of a 
personal nature, but buildings and vessels suffered terri- 
bly. 

—Over 8,000 letters were received’ in San Francisco 
by the last overland mail. 

—A silver mine has been discovered in Napa county, 
California, which is attracting large numbers of people 
to that section. 

—Flour is selling at $20 per 100 pounds in Carson 
Valley. 

—Recruiting for the U. 8. army is carried on very 
briskly in New York at present. 

—A number of persons are engaged in gold washing 
near Cruces, on the Chagres river, on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

—The death of Jonathan P. King, said to be the oldest 
resident of Mackinaw, is announced. He settled at 
Mackinaw in 1817, 

—A sad accident happened at Ann Arbor on the occa- 
sion of the Junior Exhibition of the students of the 
University. Aniron column which sustained the floor 
above, got loose, the floor having sunk away from it, and. 
fell, nearly killing & young man, injuring two others 
severely, The audi embled in the hall were very 
much alarmed, but owing to the coolness of the officers, 
no further disaster occured, though at one time very 
much feared. 

—An important trial relative to a section of land near 
Flint, is in progressat Saginaw. The comtestants are G. 
M. Dewey and Rufus 8. Hamilton against Joseph Cam- 
pau and Alexander McFarland. The counsel employed. 
are amongst the most distinguished in the State, and 
the witnesses include French, Indians, and whites of 
long standing as citizens of Michigan. 

—A bill is now before the Legislature of New Jersey 
chartering a joint stock company, with three millions of 
capital, to drain the Hackensack swamps, by construct- 
ing levees, roads, bridges, &c. It meets with some op- 
position, but is likely to pass. 











Scratches in Horses, 

A correspondent of the New England Far- 
mer recommends a wash made of the plant 
called “ Lambkill,” or wild Laurel, (Kalmia 
latefolia) as a cure for scratches in horses 
The wash is made by putting the twigs, 
leaves and blossoms in water and simmering 
the infusion over a slow fire till it is quite 
strong. The heels of the horse infected are 
first cleaned, and the wash then applied with 
a@ sponge. The disease being a cutaneous 
one, feeding raw potatoes is recommended for 
diet, at the time; to have a cooling, and anti- 
scorbutic effect‘on the system ; no medicine ig 
considered necessary. 

Feeding Cows Steamed Food. 

C. H. Waters, of Groton, Mass., informs 
the Wew England Farmer that he had been 
cooking hay for a herd of twelve cows, and 
had continued his experiments through sever- 
al consecutive months, His first trial was by 
steaming the hay, supposing that by subject- 
ing it to a pressure of some ten or fifteen 
pounds of steam, he shoald so affect the 
fibres of the hay as to make it soft and pala- 
table, and commence, for the animal that is 
to consume the food, the first process of di- 
gestion. To his surprise, however, he found 
the steam would not accomplish this desired 
result ; the hay came out about as hard and 
wiry as before it was immersed, and without 
receiving any evident advantage from the 
process, 

His next experiment was to heat water and 
pour it upon the hay, covering the box, and 
allowing the hay to soak in the water twelve 
hours, and feeding only twice a day. Under 
this process his cattle gained flosh, and the 
milch cows gave an increased quantity of 
milk, upon an amount of hay a little /ess 
than two per cent. of their live weight 
A Jack of the Spanish Race, 

The Adrian Watchtower states that Messrs. 
Berry and Arnold of that place own a direct 
descendant of the pura high-blood Spanish 
jack imported by Henry Clay, and which was 
mentioned in an article in the Mronwiaan 
Farmer week before last. 
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The Rousehola. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, an@ 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” PROVERBS, 
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a Farmer's Wife; or, Gossip on a 
om Rail Car. 


BY NELLIE ©, FENN. 


«And what has become of Susie Dean?” 
asked a lady of the friend she had met after 
years of separation, and with the recognition 
ef whom a thousand reminiscences of school 
days and merry mates were associated. It 
was pleasant to see their glad surprise, and 
cordial greetings, and I could not help feeling 
an interest in their conversation, as, having 
taken seats together, they chatted of the past 
and present— mingling the cares of middie life 

“with the pleasures of youth, and recalling 
half-forgotten scenes which seemed to have 
“gathered new interests and freshness from 
their idle rest in Memory’s storehouse, 

« Susie ? O, I don’t know where she is now. 
She disappointed the expectations of all her 
friends, You know we all thought she would 
marry Walter Ingersol; who idolized her; and 
he was such a catch every body said—hand- 
some, rich and educated; but Susie was a 
perfect little Puritan in her notions of mor- 
ality, you know; and, though I believe she 
loved him, she refused to receive his addresses 
on account of his intemperate habits. Some 
people thought she might have risked reform- 
ing him after marriage; but she would not 
believe that she -possessed influence enough 
over him to work a reformation, unless he 
would abstain from his cups a year; at the 
end of which time she assured him she would 

"joyfally become his wife. But Walter declar- 
ed he would not be put on probation, and so 
they parted; he to travel in Europe, she to 
visit an aunt in the couutry, where she met a 
handsome young farmer who proved a more 
successful suitor; and in less than two years 
from the day she graduated with such hon- 
ors from one of the first female seminaries, she 
retired from the world which had made such 
a pet of her, and immured herself in the do- 
mestic quietude of a country home. Her 
husband was poor to begin with: and two or 
three years of unsuccessful labor so reduced 
‘and discouraged him, that he was obliged to 
sell his small farm and remove to the West.— 
I saw Susie just before they set out on their 
journey; she locked pale and thin; and 
though she kept up an appearance of cheer- 
fulness, I fancied she thought of Walter, and 
the position he would have placed her in.— 
She seemed very fond of her sturdy John 
Smith, though, and he was a very devoted 
husband I must confess. I suppose they are 
experiencing the romance of love in acottage 
somewhere in the wilds, I have lost sight of 
them for years.” 

‘/ What a pity to bury such talents in the 
earth. Susie had a brilliant mind ; how proud 
her teachers always were of her originality 
and success.” : 

“Yes, Every one said she was throwing 
herself away, and wondered how she could 
give up all her glowing aspirations, and with 
her genteel accomplishments, and really excel- 
lent education, content herself by settling 
down at last—only a farmer’s wife.” 

“ How disappointed her parents must have 
been. Youknow they denied themselves a 
great many comforts, and labored strenuously 
to educate their darling; they must have felt 
that they had wasted their strength and am- 
bition for naught.” 

_ “Yes, they must, I know; though they 
loved her too well to oppose her in anything ; 
still, I think, they aspired to a higher position 
for her than the oneshe chose. I fancy she 
does not get much time to play her pian; and 
I don’t know of what use the knowledge of 
the sciences and languages can be to her now; 
doubtless she could manage her housekeeping 
accounts quite as well had she never been 
such a proficient in mathematics. Ha! ha! 
just think of Susie as we knew her—so spark. 
ling and talented, so graceful and lady-like-— 
plodding through the dull routine of domestic 
duties, bothering her pretty little head about 
butter and eggs, and patching farmer’s clothes 
with her dainty little fingers; coming down 
from her fanciful flights of poetry and ro- 
mance to plain Mrs. John Smith, in a log farm 
house out West. Oh, dear, what a changing 
world !” 

My ears had been open all this while, for 
my attention was arrested by the first mention 
of the name of Susie Dean ; and my fellow tray. 
elers had not conversed long before I was con- 
vinced that the lady in question was my own 
dear friend with whomI had formed an ac- 
quaintance several years before, and whose 
history I had learned from her own lips during 
one of my visits to her lovely rural home. I 


mates of Susie’s remain in ignorance of her 


I contrived to secure a seat next to theirs. 

Providence certainly favored me; for I was 
just considering the embarrassment of my sit- 
uation, when a noble, dignified appearing man, 


ed our car, and with joyfal surprise I greated 
Judge Smith and his daughter. 

“ That’s it, we'll turn this seat; and if Liz- 
zie can stow away her bundles and boxes so 
agto make room for me, we'll form a family 
party!” exclaimed the Judge, as he plamped 
himself down among the shawls, satchels and 
packages, upon the seat facing Lizzie and my- 
self. 

“Take care father! don’t rumple my roll 
of music, I must get it into my trunk next 
time we stop. Oh, Ido hope mother will be 
be pleased with my selection. NowI wonder 
if we have forgotten anything; ” and Lizvie 
proceeded to count the articles which she had 
in charge. 


cursion ; you see she is very fidgety,” the Judge 
remarked. * . 


You must not be too much of a Martha, 


will attend to everything while you do noth- 
ing but enjoy your journey. Come now tell 


been? ” 

“To Grandfather Dean’s. Oh, I have had 
such a fine time. You see, father was going 
to attend the State Fair at 
was such a good opportunity for me to go to 
Grandfather’s, that mother concluded to give 
me a vacation and let me go; we have been 
from home two weeks, andI have only been 
homesick once. OhI do like to travel !” 

“ Have you been attending school this sum- 
mer?” 

“0, no! Mother teaches us yet, She 
could not bear to have us go away to school. 
Father says he supposes he will have to 
move into town when she thinks other teach- 
ers necessary. We are all so attached to 





knew that Judge Smith bad arisen to his | same time; but she made Mrs. Lennox take 
present. prosperity ‘from small beginnings, | it, because she said it was hers in reality, as 
and I could not bear to let these old school- | she had charge of the dairy that year.” 


“What are you prating of?” asked the 


good fortune ; and at the first change of cars, | Judge, as he returned. 


“QO, of fairs, one of your hobbies, father. 


Did you hear of your favorites?” 


“Yes, they have gone on; they will reach 


home two hours before us. I was certain I 
accompanied by a sprightly little miss, enter- |had started them in time.” 


“Youare very much devoted to your fro- 


fession, Judge. Lizzie has been telling me 
someth ng of your success. It seems you are 
determined to continue a farmer.” 


“Yes, I consider it the most independent, 


the most natural, the most delightful and en. 
nobling employment of man. 
our first parents in a garden, ‘to dress it and 
keep it.’ Other situatious are just as need- 
ful and honorable ; but for me none so desi 
rable, on the whole, as husbandry.” 


God placed 


“You have good reason to admire agricul- 


tural pursuits—you have succeeded well.” 


“Yes, I have been prospered. I began at 


the foot of the hill, and had to creep up little 
by little. At first I was unfortunate: but 
“This is my little lady’s first. traveling ex- since our removal to the West we have done 
well. Susie was healthy, economical, and well 
educated. She made a science of everything, 
“ Lizzie is always a careful little body.— and between us, with the aid of agricultural 
papers and a few good treatises on stock-rais- 
though, my child. Never fear but your father |ing and fruit-growing, we began right. I 
would never have a mean looking animal or 
tree about me, but got the best breeds of 
me about it; and, first of all, where have you | horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, and the choie- 
est variety of fruit, on the principle that one 
good article is better than a dozen poor ones, 
and now I have a very fair show of stock, fruit, 
, and it| grain, &c.; and if 1 can carry out my plans, 
you would hardly know the old place two year, 
hence.” 


“T thought it a fine farm when I saw it last; 


but excuse me for changing the subject. You 
excite my curiosity about Mrs. Lennox. I 
became very much interested in her during 
my visit at your house last spring, You 
spoke of her being about to leave.” 


.“ Yes, I was going to tell you about her.— 


You know she was very unhappy in her mar- 
riage, and, being left a widow, dependent en- 
tirely upon her own exertions, my wife receiv- 


our home, we should make sorry boarding 
school scholars.” 

“Your mother is one of a thousand, Lizzie- 
How does she manage to perform so many 
duties, and do them all so well? 
think her domestic cares quite sufficient for 
her; yet she never seems weary; is always at 
leisure to entertain guests; reads a great deal; 
and never pleads ‘out of practice,’ when 
asked to play. Judge your wifeis a paragon 


“T knew that years ago, madam. Mrs. 
Smith has usually been blessed with good 
health, and, although she has seen the time 
when tke multiplicity of her cares weighed 
somewhat heavily upon her, of late she has 
given up the supervision of her domestic af- 


fairs almost entirely to her housekeeper. 
servants are well trained, and everything goes 
on as systematically as ever.” 


curing so excelle-t a housekeeper. 
nox is still with you, I suppose.” 
“ Yes, though we are likely to lose her 
soon; and were it not that her successor is 
one of her own recommendation, and is to be 
thoroughly initiated in the ways of the house- 
hold, before Mrs. Lennox retires from duty, 
we should almost regret our loss—but, I must 
leave you a moment. I have some stock on 
the road somewhere; I want to see if it has 
passed the junction, I sent it by another 
route.” 
“Father need not call me fidgety. You 
should see his anxiety for his pets, although 
he knows that Ned will take the best of care 
of them, having nothing else to do,” said Liz- 
zie, as her father left the car. 
“ Who are his pets?” 
‘tO, some horses and cows that have been 
on exhibition at the fairs. You should see 
the premiums they have taken. O, did moth- 
er write you about my silver szoons?” 

“Not that I recollect. What about them?” 

“QO, nothing. I suppose I ought not to 
tell of it—it seems vain in me; but you see 
I didn’t make the dressing-gown to take to the 
fair; but, as it was to be a Christmas present 
for father, and the finest one I had ever made 
him, I tried my best, and mother showed me 
a great deal about the quilting and embroid- 
ery, and when it was finished it pleased her 
so well that she said it must go to the Fair, 
to encourge other little girls to sew neatly; 
aad don’t you believe it took the premium—a 
beautiful set of spoons—and though I was a 
little disappointed in not keeping my secret, 
and surprising father at Christmas, I was 
pleased with having made a prize article. — 





ed her into our family as dress-maker, at first 5 
but, the employment proving too sedentary, 
and finding her health and spirits improved 
by the exercise afforded her in assisting Mrs. 
Smith in her household affairs, she gradual- 
ly assumed the whole responsibility. Early 
in the summer she visited a friend in anoth- 
er part of the State, and after her return 
she seemed happier, and we soon discovered 
that she was corresponding with some one 
whése letters were of unusual interest to her, 
At last she informed me that she had an offer 
of marriage, and that her lover being a bach- 
elor, and desirous to install himself in a home 
of his own without much ado, was anxious to 
terminate their short courtship in marriage, 
and consequently she had consented to fix 
the day as soon as possible. She recom- 


mended a lady of her acquaintance to fill her 
place in our household, and asked if I knew a 
“Your lady is particularly fortu~ate in se- | 00d situation for a competent book-keeper, 
Mrs. Len- | 88ying that her intended husband had not as 
yet chosen a permanent home: that she pre- 


ferred living in our locality, and that he had 
contemplated visiting her before settling ; and 
if a good opportunity presented itself he 
would remain. I was just then in search of 
a young man to teke charge of my fruit 
farm—one competent to keep the books and 
have an eye to the hands, I mentioned the 
situation to her. She was delighted with the 
idea, and immediately wrote him concerning 
jt- He answared the letter in person, and 
who should he be but an old friend of Susie’s, 
named Walter Ingersol? He was quite in- 
temperate in his younger days; but having 
squandered all his property, and being thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, he joined the 
Good Templars, went to work, making his 
good education serve him well in his need, 
and became a steady, upright man. 

“We like him much, and think our friend 
will be happy with him. I have taken him 
into partnership in my fruit business. The 
wedding will come off soon, and they will go 
to housekeeping immediately at ‘Elm Grove.’ 
I think, by the way he takes hold, he will 
soon be quite a farmer, and I know that Mrs. 
Lennox will make a model farmer’s wife.” 

There had been two eager listeners to tho 
conversation carried on by our party, and I 
fancied from the expressions upon their coun- 
tenances, as they surveyed the portly figure 
and good-natured face of Susie Dean’s “stur- 
dy John Smith,” that they had changed their 
minds about her having “thrown herself 
away,” and come to the conclusion that it was 
not such “a pity,” after all, that their old 
school-mate had “ contented herself with set- 





Mother took the premium on her cheese at the 


tling down only a@ farmer's wife," — Valley 
Farmer. 


Great Men of the Bible. 


BY 6LOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER FIVE. 

Abraham.—This patriarch was one of the 
men who move through the world, leaving 
their track behind them. His course was 
not marked like that of many great men by 
the suffering of others, but with satisfaction 
and joy. Under divine direction, he left his 
home and traveled for the south, through a 
country he new nothing about. But wherev- 
er he went his flocks and herds still increased 
his gold and silver got plentier, and he attach- 
ed more and more men and maid servants to his 
household. When he found it necessary he 
buckled on his sword, armed his able-bodied 
servants, and attacking a victorious king rout- 
ed his forces. This was not to enrich himself 
with spoil, or gratify his ambition, but only to 
rescue a feiend who had been unjustly taken 
prisoner, When he became rich, powerfal, 
and far famed, be still retained the simple 
habits of his early days, 

We might speak of the wonderful visions 
that he saw. We might dweil on the strange 
passage his life when he made all preparations 
to sacrifice his beloved son, and was stopped 
by a voice calling to bim out of heaven. We 
might describe the picturesque country where 
he fed his snow white sheep, and where his lit - 
tle hardy goats, thousands in number, clamber- 
ed up the steep hill sides, and fed among the 
clefts of the rocks. Any of these would no 
doubt be interesting to my young readers, but 
I have only time to describe his interview with 
three angels which you will find recorded in 
the eighteenth chapter of Genises. 

He was sitting in his tent door one hot day, 
when he saw three men passing along. Two 
of these were angels and one of them was a 
divine being, but Abraham imagined they were 
common men. They probably looked hun- 
gry and weary with their journey. 

Abraham went out to meet them, and invi- 
ted them to come in and refresh themselves in 
his tent. He requested them to do so as a 
favor shown to him. To invite a man into 
your house is certainly a favor done to him, 
but the patriarch had the happy tact of doing 
a kindness in such a way, as that it seems to 
be received, not bestowed. Such a manner 
as that doubles the value of any gift to the 
susceptible heart. When he brought them in 
he gave them water to wash their feet. In 
that hot country they wore sandals instead of 
shoes, which left the upper part of the foot 
exposed to the dust. Of course then the 
traveler would not feel comfortable till his 
feet would be washed. Yet some people who 
prided themselves on their hospitality, neg. 
lected this, for when our Savior went into 
the house of Simon, the Pharisee, his feet 
were not washed till the woman who had 
been a sinner washed them with her tears. 
I suppose Simon forgot, but Abraham re- 
membered; and wherever there is true love, 
such little acts of kindness will never escape 
the memory. 

He informed them that he only wished 
them to stay till they were refreshed, and 
longer than that he would not detain them. 
Some pecple want a very ceremonious visit 
from their friends. A passing call does not 
satisfy them, Now where there is time for a 
set visit it is all right. Butsome people have 
but little time for visiting their friends. If 
they make a call while passing on business, it 
is all they can do, and even that must not 
always be too long. I wish many people 
were as considerate as Abraham. 

He directed Sarah to take three measures 
of fine meal and make biscuit on the hearth. 
When he mentioned flour or fine meal, as it is 
called, it is probable they were in the habit of 
using coarse meal themselves, and only used 
flour when they had company. It seems 
strange to us that in a family so rich barley 
meal should be used, but in ancient times peo- 
ple lived much plainer than they do now. 

Another thing that strikes us as singular is 
the quantity of food prepared. Three meas- 
nres of meal must have been at least forty 
pounds. This baked into cakes, with a calf 
and butter and milk, would be an extravagant 
quantity to prepare for three men. But we 
must remember that in the East there were 
no houses of entertainment, and at that time 
it was often very far from one settlement to 
another, so that when men journeyed on foot 
they would often be very hungry. Our Indians 
could’ often go two or three days without 
food, and then when they got a meal they 
could eat in proportion to their long absti- 
nence, without injury to their health. Abra. 
ham still thought it was common men he 
entertained, and did not know how great 
their need might be. He therefore set before 
them such an abundance that even if they 





did partake very freely, it would not be so no- 








he did not sit down with them at the table 

but stood behind them while they ate. 
: Large ag the batch of bread was, he calls 
it @ morsel; according to the same pleasant 
way of underrating every attention he shows 
them. This reminds us of the kindly old wo- 
men of olden times, who used to fill our pock- 
ets with cakes, saying “ You'll need a bite on 
the way.” 

At length they rise to go, and the patri- 
arch who went out to meet themas they came 
now goes to put them a piece on the road— 
This is another time-honored custom, which 
has nearly gone into disuse. I suppose the 
philosophy of the custom is not to detain the 
guest too long, and yet to enjoy as much con- 
versation as possible. The object of it is 
sometimes to show the stranger a nearer wey 
across lots too. : 

But whatever the philosophy of it may be, 
it wotks well in practice, for often it is the 
pleasantest conversation that is had on the 
way. It was so in thiscase. Had not Abra- 
ham accompanied his guests, we would have 
been deprived of one of the strangest passages 
in the history of man, in which the Eternal 
God condescends to talk to a creature as one 
man talks to another about his plans, and 
Abraham, still observing all reverence, as 
sumes to plead with his Maker about them.— 
They went towards Sodom. This city lay in 
the plains of Jordan, and Abraham lived in 
the plains of Mamre. The two plains were 
divided by a mountain. The patriarch ac- 
companied them to the top of this mountain. 

There the two created angels went on to- 
wards Sodom, but the third stood with Abrae 
ham, and informed him that he was going to 
destroy the city of of Sodom for the wicked- 
ness of the inhabitants. The latter was 
alarmed lest some good men might be de- 
stroyed with the wicked, and talked with God 
a long time about it. But he was assured 
that if ten righteous persons could be found 
in it the city would be saved. The next 
morning he got up and hastened to the top of 
the mountain. The sun was just rising as he 
got where he could see the city, and a thick 
sulphurous smoke rose up from it which hid 
everything from his sight. 


You will notice three things very prominent 
in Abraham’s character. 

1. A very kind disposition, I think this 
is one of the secrets of his great success as 
ashepherd. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses 
and David were all successful shepherds in 
their youth, and popular rulers afterwards; 
and you can see the spirit of kindness run- 
ning through the native character of them 
all. He who is kind to his fellow-man will 
be kind to a beast, and to be a successful 
shepherd, one must be prompted by his ic- 
clination, as well as by self-interest, to take 
good care of his stock. 

2. Attention to trifles is another marked 
trait in his character. We have seen it in 
his hospitality; no doubt it appeared in his bu- 
siness, too, and contributed to his success.— 
We may be penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
but it is best to be wise in the pound and 
penny both. 

3. He was a man of fervent piety. 





From Lectures by the Laughing Doctor. 

I will give you a receipt for making drunx- 
ards, which is known to work well. Care- 
lessly and thoughtlessly as possible, put a 
quantity of spice, cloves, cinnamon, pepper, 
mutmeg, ginger, and other like condiments, 
into the little boy’s victuals, at the age of 
five or six years. Increase the amount as he 
grows older, and at the age of ten or twelve 
he will call for more. Give him all that he 
can stand without bringing tears to his eyes 
too ofter. At fourteen or sixteen he will call 
for still more, for he thinks that the more 
such stimulus he eats the more manly he is, 
Now, if he calls for strong tea and coffee, 
aod commences the use of tobacco, he may 
be considered safe on the road to ruin; and 
mothers have nothing more to do to bring it 
about, especially if their sons are under the 
influence of some beer-saloon, for the next 
step is rum, gin, whisky and brandy. Moth- 
ers, have you ever thought, for one moment, 
that the morbid appetite which calls for ram, 
was formed at the table set by your own 
hands, and inereased, step by step, until that 
noble form of your once manly and dignified 
son has fallen to the depths of a savage and 
filthy brute? Did you ever think, for a 
moment, that your son would be more liable 
to fall with an appetite for stimulus than 
without it? Can he have such an appetite 
without its being somewhere or somehow 
formed ? Can he eat such condiments every 
day, year after year, and be satisfied to stand 
still at any point? Does not your son of 
fifteen years eat more such stimulus now 
than he did three years since! Are you sure 





ticeable. Perhaps it was for the same reason 


that these condiments are not thorn seeds 
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sowed in your path, which will spring up and 
pierce your very. heart through in old age? 
Mothers, you have more power to create or 
do away with the evils of intemperance in 
your families than any others can have. Any 
twenty of you, with ordinary influence com 
bined, in any town, can do more to prevent 
drunkenness (by simply setting physiological 
tables) than the far-famed Inebriate Asylum 
at Binghamton, N. Y., ever can do, holy as 
is its mission. 

I would not give the child candies, nuts 
and sweetmeats frequently, in small quanti- 
ties, or a large amount at any time. Two 
years ago, when came the 24th Dec.,a good 
old motherly grandma said to little Lucy, a 
lovely girl of six years: “Sissy, hang up 
your stocking to night, on the clothes-hook, 
and may be old Santa Claus will put some- 
thing into it.” “Why! what, Grandma?” 
said little Lucy. “Oh! something good to 
eat,” was the very encouraging reply. The 
stocking was hung up. Early in the morning 
Lucy said: “Grandma, has old Santa Claus 
been here ?” “ Yes,” was the prompt reply, 
“and your stocking is full of something.” 
Grandma took down the stocking ; little Lu- 
cy sprang from bed, and, without stopping to 
even dress herself, emptied the contents of the 
stocking (which, by the way, were candies, 
raisins, nuts, &c.) into her little stomach. 
Little Lucy had so nearly been killed with 
kindness before, that this proved to be the 
fatal blow—she did not live to see Vew 
Year’s. I could tell who preached her fane- 
ral sermon, and what the text was. In all 
that he had to say to the large and solemn 
assembly, or the grieving father, broken-heart- 
ed mother, and would-not-be-comforted grand- 
mother, he did not, for once, say, “ Little Lu- 
cy was too bright a flower for earth, and God, 
in His goodness, has sent for her and taken 
her to himself.” He knew better ; God had 
not sent for her; but grandma had sent her 
away. 

It was very good in God to accept her, 
since Grandma had killed her. I notice that 
God’s goodness (especially among civilized 
people) is wonderfully taxed in this direction; 
for He has thrown back upon His hands, un- 
called for, about one half to whom he gives 
an existence, before they see five years. I 
will not say that grandma told a wrong story 
in the case of little Lucy. But I do say that 
if she had said to her, ‘‘ Lucy, hang up your 
stocking to night, and Satan’s Claws, in the 
person of your old Grandma, will put some- 


thing into it that will kill you before New 
Year's,” she would have come as’ near the 
truth as she ever did. 


Where all the Scandal Comes From. 


There’s the question. Every one must ac- 
knowledge that there is an immense quantity 
of the article in question already to be met 
with in the social market, and that the de- 
mand for more is steadily increasing; but 
where it all comes from, and from what port, 
and under what captain the new invoice is ex- 
pected to arrive, remains a mystery. 

People, as a general thing, do not betray 
their own secrets. Itis not likely that Mr. 
A. would inform his friends that his rent is 
still unpaid; that Mr. B, would publish to the 
world the fact that he has taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of Mr. Y.; that Mrs. G. would pub- 
licly notify her neighbors that she has been 
flirting scandalously with Mr. P.; and that 
Mr. G. has become a second Othello in con- 
sequence. Yet the very things people would, 
if possible, conceal, seem inevitably to leak 
out, in the most mysterious manners And 
it, by chance, an individual has nothing which 
he would wish to hide, some story is forth- 
with invented for his benefit, which being cut 
out of whole cloth, is probably ten times 
more horrible than if it had been founded 
on fact. But who circulates these reports, 
or who invented these stories, no one ever 
knows. 

Your neighbor, Mrs. Twiggs, who has the 
whole of that unpleasant story about Jenkins 
by heart, does not vouch for it on the evidence 
of her own senses—although she rehearses the 
* says he’s” and “says she’s” with such ex- 
actitude—she had it from Mrs, Smith, Mrs, 
Smith had it from Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. 
Brown had it from Mrs. some-one-else; who 
absolutely heard the words, or witnessed the 
actions, it is impossible to discover. The 
old game of “Hunt the Slipper,” was noth. 
ing to the modern game of “ Scandal.” The 
holder of the shoe might, by perseverance, 
be discovered; but the possessor of the little 
foundation of truth or fancy which has been 
passed slyly from hand to hand with such 
perseverance, is forever anonymous. 

It has been the custom, from time imme- 
morial, to lay all the scandal on the shoulders 
of the softer sex. Women and slander, gos- 
sip and tea, peach preserves and impeached 
characters, are words intimately associated 
with each other; and the gentlemen, bless 
their innocent souls! are never suspected for 





amoment. They stand aloof, with compla- 
cent smiles, and insinuate a depth of igno- 
rance upon every scandalous tit-bit presented 
for the general discussion, which is, to say 
the least, suspicious. 

I must confess, as a friend to the diffiusion 
of truth, that in those discoveries which are 
made by listening at crevices in the wall, 
peeping through key holes, aad hidirg be- 
hind folding doors, women are by far the 
most skillful. Likewise you may be assured 


not a “good provider,” that Mrs. Wiggins has 
turned her old silk and dyed her French me- 
rino, and that the parlor carpet of the Clum- 
pinses came from auction, a woman has been 
foremost in making the important discovery. 
But, discerning reader, when the topic is of a 
graver nature—when it dips into character, 
and violently assails reputation, depend upon 
it that a more vigorous hand is guiding the 
wires secretly; that a man is at the bottom 
of it. 

Pipkins, Podgers, and Pringle belong to a 
club. They are sworn friends. The two who 
can retain a perpendicular position the long- 
est, upon convivial club nights, unite in assist- 
ing the one who is overcome by the strength 
of the crackers and lobster salad to his domi- 
cile, and with fraternal kindness fit his latch 
key into the key hole, and bolster him up in 
the corner between the table and the hat- 
rack. 

It is Pringle’s turn to be thus attended one 
night. Pipkins and Podgers, both married 
men, assist their bachelor friend to his board- 
ing house, see him put to bed, and part with 
very knowing winks and glances, as they di- 
verge into their respective streets. The next 
day,Mrs. Pipkios and Podgers have discovered 
in some mysterious manner that Mr. Pringle 
is possessed of the daguerreotype of Mrs. 
Phlyaway, and wears it concealed in the re- 
cesses of his vest pocket. The report spreads 
like wild-fire. It is embellished, illustrated 
and improved upon. Mr. Phlyaway becomes 
cognizant thereof, and challenges Mr. Prin- 
gle to mortal combat. A duel ensues, in 
which one of the gentlemen has four false 
teeth broken, and the other loses the best 
part of his new wig. Applications for di- 
vorce and a lawsuit of great length wind up 
the whole affair, and the papers of the day 
revel in a perfect chaos of disgusting partic. 
ulars, 

Are the female circulators of this scandal 
to be censured? Of course not. Behind 
the scenes Mr. Pipkins and Podgers lie con- 
cealed and laugh. They have applied the 
match to the train, for they only could have 
seen Mrs. Phiyaway’s miniature fall out of 
Mr. Pringle’s pocket as they hoisted him up 
stairs. 

Im nota strong minded woman, but I do 
believe in woman’s rights, and I claim for the 
benefit of our sex, that all the scandal be di- 
vided into three equal parts: one-third to be 
justly bestowed upon the ladies, and the other 
two-thirds to be equitably surrendered to the 
gentlemen.— Sunday Times. 





THE STEREOSCOPE: ITS WONDROUS BEAUTY 
AND POWER. 


BY THE REV. 8. I. PRIME. 


As we for the first time came in sight of 
the Pyramids in Egypt, we were instantly 
seized with the thought that we had seen 
them before! Was it adream? Had we in 
a moment of waking delusion been here in 
some dim period of the past, or was this the 
reproduction in the soul of an image formed 
by long hours of silent meditation on these 
old monuments of buried kings! We stood 
awe struck, not more by the mightiness of the 
grand piles of past ages heaped up in these 
stones, than we were by the startling impres- 
sion that this is not our first visit to the Py- 
ramids, though we had certainly never been 
in Egypt before. 

A moment’s reflection called to mind the 
Cosmoramas of Prof. Sattler, which had been 
exhibited in New York. These we had fre- 
quently seen, and so true were they to nature 
and art, that the very sand on which we 
were now standing, and the huge sphynx at 
our left hand, and these hoary heaps of 
monumental stone four hundred feet high, 
‘and covering ten acres of ground, now for 
the first time actually seen with these eyes, 
were as familiar as the scenes of childhood. 
But those Cosmoramus were nothing to be 
thought of compared to the Photographic 
art assisted by the Srgreoscore. We are 
not given to raptures, and are not disposed 
to speak enthusiastically, but we are in the 
mood just now of saying what we have 
seen at Anthony’s Stereoscopic Gallery, 308 
Broadway. Yet no description of ours will 
do justice to the beautiful results of the most 
beautiful of all the arts. There is nothing 
in the power of the pencil or chisel, nothing 





in the skill or patienco of man to produce 


that when it is known that Mr. Skinflint is 


such effects as the sunpainting on paper, by 
which the perfect image, as in a mirror, is ime 
pressed and perpetuated, to be transported to 
the ends of the world, and there studied with 
the same satisfaction, that the traveller en. 
joys who looks on the scene after toilsome 
journeys over land and sea. In some re- 
spects the pleasure is greater. For the tra- 
veller has the discomforts of travel: to say 
nothing of the costs of it: he has its risks 
and its toils ; but, whether we are believed 
or not, we assert it intelligently, that we can- 
not perceive wherein it is better to see the 
ruins of an Egyptian temple on the ground 
than here in Anthony’s Stereoscopes. Take 
for example the temple of Abou Simbel. The 
carved images sit in everlasting stone on the 
outer wall, and the great rock remains for ages 
the same, and as we look at them and it in 
this stereoscope, the impression is as vivid as 
the stone itself could make it. You may sit 
for hours, if you will, and study every form 
and feature of this wondrous work, and the 
longer and more minutely it is examined, the 
more perfect even in impertection comes out 
the representation of the original. There is 
the very crack in the stone aczoss the bridge 
of the principal figure’s nose, and the piece 
seems just ready to fall out, so real that you 
would like to put your hand on it and dispel 
the illusion, and convince yourself that it is 
the actual object, and not a picture that you 
are now studying. We give the wheel ano- 
ther turn and travel by way of the desert, 
and Sinai, and the City of the Dead into the 
Holy Land, and here the most sacred scones 
and venerated places are presented with fide- 
lity entirely INCREDIBLE to one who has not 
seen the stereoscope in its power of beauty. 
We venture to say that no one after reading 
these warm expressions of ours, will have 
half an idea of the marvelous truthfulness of 
the art in bringing before him the very minut- 
est and grandest reproductions of the ob- 
jects themselves which he has desired to see 
more than anything else on earth. Then 
leaving the land of Israel, we will visit Athens 
and Rome, and roam among the temples and 
palaces of the gods and the emperors; and 
then seek the grander works of nature in 
Switzerland and on the banks of the Rhine, 
and so make the tour of Europe. But we 
will not stop here. 

We will go to China and India and bring 
home the cities and temples of the Orient, 
the people themselves in the streets and mar- 
kets, in procession and worship, 80 that we 
have representations of their manuers and 
customs as no other painting and no words of 
description can possibly present them. And 
this brings us to say that the most astonish- 
ing power of this beautiful art is in its capa- 
city to take iNsTANTANEOUs views of objects 
in motion: the rolling sea, with the ship or 
steamer ploughing through the waves, the 
shadows of hull and spar, and every ripple on 
the surface are all re-produced with perfect 
faithfulness : a crowded street at noon-day, 
men and women promenading, the horses and 
carriages rushing on as pleasure or business 
calls, the omnibusses and cars taken while 
under way, yet so perfect that the names 
and numbers are read as easily as on those 
we ride in daily. _We do not understand the 
magic of the art. It seems to us that some 
mighty word must have been spoken to sum- 
mon these multitudes to stand in their tracks 
at least an instant, while the sun that shines 
on all should have time to take a picture of 
the pageant, which like all of life is passing 
away, to be seen no more forever. Yet that 
crowd pouring down Broadway as if the 
whole city were out in the street, is caught, 
is arrested, is actually fastened on the paper, 
and the very attitude of every individual 
man, his gait, his stature, his company, are all 
“drawn out in living characters,” and record- 
ed here in Anthony’s instantaneous views ! 
Is it incredible that every act and every word 
of ours should be impressed on the Great 
Maker’s book of memories, When it is within 
the power of a feeble man to take on a bit of 
paper three inches square, a thousand men 
and women, with horses, carts and marble 
storehouses six stories high, and trees and 
towers and all that makes up the Babel of 
such a great town as this at high noon ? 

But we are weary with sight-seeing. We 
have been from land to land, and have dwelt 
the longest upon the grand scenes of our own, 
Trenton Falls, and the Genesee, and match- 
less Niagara! majestic Niagara; we cannot 
hear its roar, but the spray rises in thick 
clouds, and the rainbow spans the mysterious 
deep and the great rush of waters comes on 
as if we were there on the Table Rock of old, 
when the sublimest of all earth’s scenery was 
first and forever daguerreotyped on our mem- 
ory. This and more than we have named, or 
even hinted at, may be seen at any time by 
dropping in at Anthony’s rooms, as we have 





done, or if you prefer, you cansend to him fora 


‘surtace, all, as it goes along 





Stereoscope, of any size or cost you wish :| 
for he has them always on hand, with views 
in sets and assorted, and will send them to 
you in any part of the world. His advertise- 
ment will tell you the prices and styles of the 
instruments and pictures. Incomparably be- 
fore all others do we regard these instantane- 
ous views, and these representations of for- 
eign scones, and we are sure that every house 

hold that is induced by these remarks of ours 
to add a stereoscope to its sources of enjoy- 
ment will be obliged to us for delineating the 
results of this delightfal art.—/Vew Yark Ob- 
server. 





Riddle. 
A little bed—a famous wine,— 
I spirit drink—a well known weight; 
If these four parts you rightly join, 
They'll form a town of a southern State. 
J. W.E., Plymouth. 

ANSWERS TO EniGMAS OF FzB. 4.—To Miscella- 
neous knigma—Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

To Enigmatical Arrangement—No. 1. Fishkill; 
2. Lockhart; 8, Warsaw; 4. Elkhart; 5. Cornwall; 
6, Springwells. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PBICE $50. 

This machine sews from two baby: as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent anhowr. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
The Great Economizer of Time 


AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, org entucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 

















The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited to the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00, 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines, 


TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 


GPrPSenp For a Crrcutar, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen’l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit.§ 


WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER. 
ATTENTION 


SEEDGROWERS, GARDENERS 
AGRICULTURISTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements!! 








T HE above machine is the invention of T. B. Rogers, 
of Wethersfield, Conn., (a place celebrated as a great 
Seedgrowing town,) and where large numbers of root 
cropsare cultivated. It is there extensively used, 


It was Awarded the Highest Premiums 
at the Connecticut State and Hartford 
County Fairs. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 

Just the implement which farmers and market gar- 
deners have long needed, Every kind and size of seed 
issown. Even pursnip seeds, which have baffled every 
machine hitherto used, are scattered by Mr. Rogers’ im- 
plement, with F pes’ asmuch percision and evenness as 
any other Seed.—Homestead Agricultural paper. 


The labor in working is just about equal to trundling 
an empty wkeelbarrow.—Christian Secretary. 


It is equally well adapted to large orsmall seed, of 
regular or irregular form. Itsows beans with perfect 
regularity, and can be changed in an instant for the 
sowing of cabbage, mustard or any other seed. Noth- 
ing comes amiss to this implement. It makes the drill 
in the soil, deposits the seed, covers them, and rolls the 
. It is PERFECT; and ALL 
JUDGES, present at the trial, AGREE UPON THIS POINT.— 
Hartford Times. 


Its great advantages are that it lays the seed with per- 
fect regularity, never crowding any, nor leaving blank 
spaces, and that no seed can by any moans fall from it 
when it is not in motion.—Hartford Courant. 

It sows fast as a man can walk.—Lomestead Agricul- 
tural paper. 

It does better work, and faster, than seed drills that 
sell at double its price. 

For particulars send for a circular. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Their orders should be forwar- 
ded immediately, as the supply may he short this sea- 
son. No implement dealer should allow any time to 
elapse, withvut ordering from 12 to 500, according to the 
largeness of his market. Price $8, 

RODNEY KELLOGG, 
General Agent for the United States, 
201 & 205 Commerce sr., 


Feb, 1860. T-1t Hartford, Conn. 


Advertisement. 
Aut one, by sending me 25 cents in silver or postoffice 
stamps, will receive a valuable Recipe for making 





Honey at a cost of 6 cents per pound, which cannot be 
distinguished from that made by bees, Address 

P. M. ANGERS, 
7-1* Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich. 


DEVONS FOR SALE. 


OFFER FOR SALE at reduced prices and a libe- 

I ral eredit for approved paper, from my herd of thor- 

ough bred Devons, OnE Buu, 4 years old, Two Cows 

Ds two But CaLvss, first class animals, descended 

from Patterson's, Beox’s and Wainright’s smpereeiete. 
; WM. R, SCHUYLER, 


Marshall Mich. 
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H=a IMPENDING ORISIS. 
ALIVE BOOK. 


100,000 COPIES SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
This is the work that eens a inuch excitement 
IN CONGRESS, ; 
Get the unabridged edition and xo have all the powero 
HELPER'S SHARP PEN ! 
p beeen | Large 12mo. vol., 420 pages, cloth, Price $1. 
Abridged Edition, Octavo, paper covers,50 cents. 
For SAuz By Booxsriiers anD News AGzEnts 
EVERX WHERE. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
to sell this work the country through. Terms liberal. 
Send $1 50 forsample copies in both styles, with terms 
to Agents, and begin operatious at once, 
a Preps Pu ros ling me quarter as fast. i 
ngle copies sen an rr tpaid,.on receipt 
of price. Address AB. BURDICK Publicher . 
4-4w No. 145 Nassau 8t., New York. 





THE 26th VOLUME 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Horticultural Science, Landscape Gardening 
AND RURAL ART, 
—CoMMENCED Janvary 1, 1860~ 
Forming a handsome volume of 600 pages, with numer- 

ous engravings, Terms, $2. yearin advance. 
Address HOYEY & CO., 
T3w 7 Merchant's Row, Boston. 


SPRING IS COMING. 


HE undersigned respectfully informs the public that, 
as an anne enced gardener, he will take jobs by the 
day or month, trim trees, grape-vines, &c., rnish 
trees, plants, shrubs, vines, on short notice and moderate 
charges. References will be given if required.’ Apply 
to JOSEPH KUHN, Odd Fellows’ Bell ot to 





JAMES W. KRUPP, 
Cor. Catharine and Rivard sts. 
Speaks German, French and English. T-1* 





THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


duliman § Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


7 IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well merit 


A much more conclusive prog their 
isfurnished b feat viola Tetate wnick 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own_ lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 
All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In ye / such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Ailen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receivec tthe 
Indiana State Agriculs "al Society's Field Trial, 
First Premium, 


Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium 
Queen’s county, L. I., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portago connty, Ohio, First Premium, 


Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over ali 
competitors, in many field trials, mene. the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine, 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural we First Premium, 1 
Conneinas State ; air, First Premium, 1857, 

° 


0 ° First Premium, 1858, 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 


Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society’s Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by mere than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last summer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—suyted 
to ever roy of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michi 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and fhe 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows what he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the rant article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


General Agent for the State, 


E. ARNOLD, OF DEXTER. 


Local Agents: 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury's 
Hotel, Detroit. 
C. M. MASON, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland | County, 7 3. HILL, Pontiac. 


Lapeer County, 
Oakland Count . DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun Coun GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & ©OO., Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east Pg tg ALEXAN DER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield, . 


CHOICE GRAPE WIiNeEs. 

A FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 

» Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape 
Vines at the lowest rates. Also, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dozen’ 
or single vine, very low. Send orders early. 

Toledo, Ohio. A. FAHNESTOCK & some. 

Ww 








_ §e7"Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8 
10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 


We offer 10,000 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 
of sorts, 3 to 4 ft., at $45 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 8-9w A. FAHNESTOOK & SONS. 


EVERGREENS and STRAW. 





BERRIES. 

; } 12 % 100. 
50,000 Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at ive 1000, 
100,000“ “ 9 to 12 inches, 1000. 

ay oye Wilson’s Albany and Hooker strawberriees, at 
$1. r 100; $10 per 


000, 
10, Linneus Rhubarb, $10 per 100, $80 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 8-9w A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 




















MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 

The market for breadstuffs holds out no promise to the 
eat, nor much of anything else at the present time, 
Prices for the past week seem inclined to recede, and the 
hopes of the eastern dealers having been disappointed as 
to any advance on the other side of the Atlantic, the ree 
action is felt here. Besides at the present time, the most 
of the large stock of flour and grain now in New York 
is reported to be held chiefly by western men, and by 
consequence the eastern buyers are rather in favor of a 
decline than a rise, and figure for that end. In the 
British markets however, as reported by the late steam- 
ers, breadstuffs show no symptoms of an advance in 
prices. This state of things is causing buyers to be very 
cautions, and to await with patience the opening of navi- 
gation. . : 

Frovr—There is no change from last week's prices. 
and extra is quoted at $5 25, and good superfine at $5. 
The tendency at the present time is declining. 

Wueat—Remains steady, with light receipts. Sales 
are reported of red ,at $1,10@1,15 per bushel, and white 

1,25. 
Ba the street sales are made at 54 cents, but 
from store itis somewhat higher and is quoted 56@58 











© are—Thero is a good supply in the street, and they 

sell at 85@87 cents per bushel. 

Barteyr—The receipts are light, and best quality brings 
$1,37 per 100 bs. Medium quality is worth $1.31. 

Ryz—There are some lots of rye offering at 68 cents 
per bushel. 

Corw Mzar—Sells by the quantity at $1,06 per 100. 

& Mitisturrs—Feed keeps up, though with corn meal 
and oats at the prices, it is hard to say what makes bran 
sell at $17 or middlings $20 per ton. 

BuckwHEat Fiour—Selling at $1,75. 

Bgans—Are not worth over 75@80 cents per bushel. 

SeEps—Clover steady at 4,25@4,50 for the best. 

Hay—Rules not quite as high asit hasbeen. The best 
timothy being obtained at $16. 

PoraTors—Dull of sale at 25@80c per bushel. 

Eecs—In barrels sell at 12@13c, and dear at that, 
Good fresh eggs are worth 16c per doz. 

Burrer—Firkin goes off slowly at 12c. Good fresh 
roll is worth 14@15¢, and when sold to actual consumers 
brings 16@17c. i 

Appirs—There has not been much done in apples this 
week. Prices remain the same. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market is not very brisk at present in 
Detroit. The only sale of importance which we have 
noted is one of six head very nice beef animals by U. 
Durham to Wm. Smith. These cost 33g cents live 
weight, and were remarkably good when dressed. Good 
wether mutton by the carcass has sold at 6 cents per B. 

‘The sheep selling thus is not more than ordinary, the 
dressed carcass weighing from fifty to sixty pounds. 
This makes the sheep come at $4,50@$5 per head. Hogs 
are in demand, and since barrel pork has gone up, and 
it has become evident that the crop is somewhat short 
the prices have advanced. Fair light-weight hogs are 
worth $6@6,25. Heavy hogs bring $6,50. Sheep pelts 
$1,25@1,50. Hides 43g cents per Bb. P 

The New York market is thus reported by telegraph: 

Receipts 2,483 beeves, 440 cows, 457 veals, 5,863 sheep 
and lambs, and 8,068 swine. Beef active under a short 
supply, and 3¢ge higher, 8@1034; some very extra 11@ 
aig ; average rate 8%@9. Veals ag Bows unchanged 
and dull. Sheep and lambs advanced 25@sve per kead. 
Swine firm at 6@65,, alive. 

Of last week’s sheep market, the N. Y. Tribune gives 
the following account, which is not very promising: 

“We found all the sheep markets down town crowded 
full on Tuesday, and buyers very backward about ma- 
king offers, and salesmen willing to recede 25c a head, 
which is equal to 3c @ Bb, from the prices asked a week 
ago. We noticed one lot of 300 head of fine wool weth- 
ers, from Central New York, well fatted, smooth and 
even, and valuable pelts, offered at $5 50, with no ready 
takers, which we are satisfled will dress over 50 Ibs each. 
Another pa mip at $450 without any takers, would 
dress 42 or 48 Ibs, and could undoubtedly he had at a bid 

of $425. We estimated that there were in the pens on 
Tuesday morning, at 10 o’clock, at Chamberlain’s, Brow- 
ning’s and O’Brien’s, not less than six thousand sheep, 
and nearly all of them in very fair condition for the 
butcher. All of them would not be sold, even should 
the owners feel disposed to accept a ruinously low prite, 
and of course they mustremain. perhaps some days, upe 
= expense for board, which spoils the prospect for pro- 
Be 
Wool, 

The market for wool remains quite steady, with a 
slight decline. We note a purchase of about 4,500 bs of 
pulled wool, and for the very best of it only 42c was 
given. This is a decline of at least 1c below what was 
paid forthe same quality last week. 

The prices in New York are quoted at— 


Am. Saxony fleece.........0.--.0- eee -- 55@60 
Am. full blood Merino 





Am, 3¢ and &% Merino... 48@: 
Am, native and 4% Merina 88@40 
Extra pulled.. 
Superfine do .. -- 39@43 
No, 1 do mene cane cone cose ecceeeccene SUQIS 
At Boston the quotations are— 
Saxony choice......--.....- BA Oe 683@70 
BAXONY N6SGO... ..- cone cccccecs coon coon 60 
Full blood Merino..... © ence ooee mene ees . 57 
SOO: aaneesew ee boenbeitgens 50@52 
Se OW GD dese coon sabe scel'.65450 SMT 
COMMON «--- -20- enne eee eee eee ween ceene @A2 
Western mixed.....----.----s nen séase 88@45 
Pulled—extra ......------ pecs cone cccwce 48@57 
Superfine ...- --o- noe enon nee none cnne 42@50 
NO. Lowen ence ce cc cnwe ence cwee noes ennee 45 
NO, 2... --- nc ccee cone ewww sone covecccee 2433 


PUBLIC BALE OF WOOL. 
’ New York, Feb. 16, 
The public sale of wool to-day was lager attended 


vate sale, an eniehetery to sellers. The sale was 
through Wilmerdings & ©) 


3; 2,000 Morrell’s fine clip, 623g; 2,00 

: 5) 

No, I fleece, 433¢; 400 unwashed extas’ Nnese 4i . 

450 extra, 87; 30,000 very fine double extra Now 
000 double extra and Pennsylvania fleece 

54; 8,100 mixed New York fleece, 89; 10,000 light me- 


88; 
vania, 54; 11,000 
fleece, 37@373g; 8,000 


Dutchess county picklock, 5734; 4.000 . 
Ghio fleece, 47; 4,000 double extra New York Str 
fleece, 453¢ } 500 unwashed 27; 10,000 choice Ohio, 50: 

$93; 1,500 tub w : 
10,000 New York State fleece, 467g; 2,300 N 


washed wank, SS 18,000 Ibs. double extra Ohio and Penn. 


light common and quarter: lood Wisconsin, 2 
000 double extra Oh 
shoddy and flock brought from 23g to 10 cents, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
After May 187, 1860, at 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

is the most instructive, interesting, 
f poetry mse cncsing, and exciting of medern inven- 
ti 


ons. 
e too young, none too old, none too intelligen 
eae uneducated, to acknowledge its worth an 


hens is en without it, and it must and will 
te everywhere. 

"he sowente to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, gh and sharpness of de- 

, as if you were on the spo 
“ESiemmeners are every where exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
k. 
ai here an immense variety of paper Views of Scenes 
in Paris, London, England, Scot! and, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 8 ain, The 
Bhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, yop on ity gore uilleries, 
Italy, Turke , Egypt, Athens, the Holy Land, China, In- 
dia, Crystal Palace, also Groups Histo cal, amusing mar- 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes. pic-nics, statuary, &c., &c. 
An exquisite assortment of Hluminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, Italy, &e. 
The effect of these illuminated views is most remarkable. 

Every gentleman of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our ex uisite views 
on glass, With a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 100 scenes. Nothing can be more fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony’s Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wender. They are taken in the for- 
tieth part of a second, and everything, no matter how 
rapidly it may be moving, is depicted as shar ly and dis- 
tinctly asif it had been perfectly at rest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion. The process is a 
discovery of our own, and being unknown in Europe, we 
receive from London and Paris large orders for An- 
thony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery. 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- 
scopic Tasteatione of the scene of the Futton Strrer 
Prayer MEETING, in which many hearts feel an inter- 
est. The particulars of this will be found in our cata- 
logue. 

ur catalogue of snhines and — will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20 or 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as 
they may request, sent by Express. 

Views alone, (without instrament) can be sent by 

mail. 
_ Parties who wish to be advised of everything really 
valuable in the line that comes a may send us their 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted 
at our own expense. : 

Men of leisure will find Pheteehy a most fascinat- 
ing and delightful amusement. e are prepared to fit 
out amateurs with everything y for their suce 
together with instructions “How to take Stereoscope 
Pictures.” E. ANTHONY 

Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 
rials, Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dis- 
count to the trade will be liberal. } 

To Photographers.==Fisrt class stcreoscopic 
Negatives wanted, ; 

Send by mail a print unmounted, with price of Nega- 
tive. 8-3m 





[Cut this out for future reference.] 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales. 


STRONG & ROSS PATENTS: 

Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. 

All sizes shown on Store Floor. 

Scales for all uses on sale. 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes. 
Banx Locxs, at Makers’ Lowest Prices, 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL, 


Cast Steel “Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
Tested mane 7m in all climates, Europe and 
America, eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi- 
TION BeExxis, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


\e~ quae OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
y 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN. AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, ern wer my 
: White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Plonnele, cks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in g}] its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 
Cotton and Wool do, 
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and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
*sa0]Ig 8,10 


GS” First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe’s Scales. 
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Silk Damask, Worsted do, 

Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades 


Oil Cloths, 3, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash, 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD-& CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co, 

We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 

And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 








J. L. HURD & Co., 
[itylyr Foot of Second-ct, 


D. APPLETON & OO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. We 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME VIII.“ Fug—Hay.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by # numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


ry in 

SCIENC ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE BIOGRAPHY. 


COMMERCE MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 


MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 
LAW HISTORY, * CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the — French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP ZDLA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration itis strictly original. Many ot 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 

ursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
| oe enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning, No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 


aranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $8; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


ready. 

WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ade 
dress the Publishers. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
e World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
Btates, at a reduced price. ; 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture 3% day, socerting 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be perked and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
&piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

les at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose. 

| = Doplications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


iy the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine.in am hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michi except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Puscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron, [3] 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 
Foz SALE at PENFIELD’s AGr’L WAREHOUSE, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 53: t 


FOR SALE. 
TS subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 
Jaok and Jenny and two yearling, Mules. Will be 
suld at a bargain. G. W. EDGCOMB. 
Lima,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan. 10, 1860. 3-4m 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


PREsH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

growth and warranted. Also. wg, A an Sweet 

Potatoes of several kinds, Kin Ph ip, Flour, Dutton, 

Fight Rowed and Sweet Corn, jmetey, Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD’sS, 


Peas, &e., at 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
HAx STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD’S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858, 53-tf 
500,000 4P PLES GRAFTED. 
We offer 500,000 Apples grafted this winter, ready for 


setting in the spring, at $6 per 190 : Oy where 20,- 
4) . pple seeds, fresh 


























000 or more are taken, per 1 
and clean, $7 per bushel. 


Ow 
Toledo, Ohio. A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Horse F’oweis, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 


STT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 








Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-ecut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smiths 
| Smut Machines, PENFIELD’S, 


No, 108 Woo¢ward Ave., Detroit 





ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a | w 











AND 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philade' pow! Baltimore, Wash: 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
= yd England States, andall points West and South- 
@s 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge: Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.80 A. M., arrivi _ Chicago at 10.30 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 
Montreal and Chicago ag ey daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.380 A. M., and Toledo at 


12.15 A. M. 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
a} in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A.M, 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
estern Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago daily faved Sunieyh at 9.15, A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

3 Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

"Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

GS" Woodrnff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 

= and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute.. 

tS No ce of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 

Baggage checked through to all points East & West. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’r, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, 7- 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 


UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why. is that by Nature’s own process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald heads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair ; it will stor and 
pos it from falling off; makes 4t soft, glosey, healthy 
and bewutiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and jodae for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858, 
Messrs. 0. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes. 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ogo I commenced using your article,to test it for 
myself. 

he result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my ab meet without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 





being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
ou may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
or further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 

Railing Establishment every day. 

_ My hair is now its aoe en pn oe and much improved 

in appearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 

much more healthy looking. I am, yours respectfully, 

HENRY JENKINS. 

Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 

Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 

Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much goodin this part of the country. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several] years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after Lhe | used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 

You can publish this if you ie year: Yours, &c., 

8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Pe, Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
Meo itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. I have used but 2 half pint bottles of your 
Restorative, and now thg top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair, and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own personal recommendation, I can induce many 
others to try it. Yours, respect: nly, 
D. RK. THOMAS, M. D. 
: No. 464 Vine Street. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty Pe cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Pepe totens, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Seow 

m 


BEE-HIVES!. 


N 1854 I published in the “ Farmer’s Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
gress of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no humbug, but that it was truly « great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keeping Leon, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, | 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; | 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such impositions on the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [at 8m] CHAS. BETTS, 














AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, — 


A compound remedy, designed to be the m ( 
Fo aaw te x that can ‘be made. Itisa po w= are 
tract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined with other sub- 
stances of still greater alterative ower as to afford an 
effective antidote for the diseases aparilla is reputed 
tocure. It is believed that such a remedy is wanted b 
those who suffer from Stramous complaints, and that 
one which will accomplish their cure must rove of im- 
mense service to this large class of our afflicted fellow 
citizens. How completely this compound will do it 
has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints :— 
ScroFruLA AND ScROFULOUS Compraints, Eruptions 
AND Ervptive Disraszs, Uxoens, Pimpizs, BLororrs 
Tumors, Satt Ragu, Scatp Heap, Syruinis AND Sy- 
PHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCURIAL Disras Dropsy. 
NEUBALGIA or Tic Dov.ovurrux, Desiuiry, Dyspepsia 
Ped ee, aie de ope Rose or Sr. ANTHONY’s 
RE, and indee e whole ¢ i 
Pom ieronres OF THE BLoop. ~capilinly ara yoiaeael 
S compound will bs found a great prom j 
health, when taken in the spring to ssenk the foul bee 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that Season of the year. 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling isor- 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine, Cleanse out the Vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenever it is feu), and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. “Keep the blood healthy, and all is well ; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting a a later something must go 
wrong, an e great machiner ife is disorder 
overtitown, g y of life is disordered or 
uring late years the public have been misle 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of fixtrece et 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparillu, but often no curative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself is justly 
despised, and has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat, Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
frem the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we 
think we have , sg for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judie 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C.AVYER & CoO., 
P LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. F D i 
and by all Druggists every whee. werent, ated 








SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES., 

T is compounded entirely from Gu 
T and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known and approved) e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to: Po jwith confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is! ™™ recommended. 

It has cured thousands) & ‘within the last two years 
who had given up all! (hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
fesere unsolicited certi-| E™ ficates in my possession 
show. 

Te 
oO e individua ng} it, and used in such - 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels, peas 

Let the dictates of your| © jpdgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER! cs 
and it will cure Liver 


\ted to the temperament 


lious Attacks, Dys-|"™ pepsia, Chroni 
Diarrhea, Summer -_ Complaints, Dys= 
entery Ss 


Dropsy our Stomach 
Habitual Costive- =n 2 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Fliatu- 
Female Weak- ge messes, and may be 
used successfully as an bang at Family 
Medicine. It will) pylcure SICK HEAD- 
ACH (as thousands jcan testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or| > |three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at co:f-} jm /mencement of attack. 

All who use it lare giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. J pon! | 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Botile. 
—ALSO.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 

Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 

GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate. 
The Family Ca- thartic PILL is a 





gentle but active Cathar- w |ti¢ which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years, 
The constantly increas-| .> |ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express! ,5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fe portions of the bowels, 
The FAMILY CA- EKHARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a j> | Variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| == |g@ood and safe in a)! 
cases where a[{Cathartic is needed, such as Be= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_  Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| &|and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= = tite, a Oreeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness pf (Headache or 
weight in the hea all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms) ain Children or 


Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 

Dose, 1 to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the ay etal 

s. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. ” 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large steck 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 


they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers. 
They also keep constantly on hand alarge and come 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
v and Walnut. In short, every article in the jine of 
ousehold Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ong Chairs of every = and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly & 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


S. FOLSOM, 











IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters | 
Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, Game, Poultry, &c. | 
Buceell House Corner, Detroit, 48 ly 








WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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